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For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE TIRED SWIMMER. 


BY MARION LISLE. 








The seething breakers hiss him now to scorn; 
He feels the cool, persistent undertow 

That fain would drag him down; no loud cries warn; 
What need? He sees that death waits just below. 


He flings his arm aloft! Forhelp? Nay, nay! 
Help is not near and may not come to him; 

Because he fears? He hears the tempter say, 
“'Tis rest to sink, and ceaseless toil to swim.” 


He prays to God for faith in human life, 
Its priceless worth, its yet unfolded years, 
And faith in his own power to meet the strife, 
To breast the waves until some rock appears. 


What matter though he fail and drown at last, 
If only he has striven to the end?— 
Methinks, the final struggle bravely passed, 
He will have found the bosom of a Friend. 
Cooksville, Wis. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In Washington Territory the conspiracy 
against Liberty seems thoroughly organ- 
ized. As aseparate clause of the consti- 
tution, submitted for the express purpose 
of defeat, woman suffrage will be de- 
cided along with a clause for prohibi- 


tion, on the second day of October. No 
time has been given for a campaign. The 


machinery of both parties and the money 
of the Liquor Dealers’ Association are 
being freely used to defeat both clauses. 
The baser elements of society are aroused, 
and the decision, whatever it may be, will 
give no fair indication of public opinion. 





Meanwhile the friends of woman suf- 
frage in Washington will do what they 
can. It is said that many of the women 
of Washington will go to the polls and 
offer their votes, and, when refused, will 
carry up their case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. How wide this movement may be 
we have no means of knowing. If there 
be any possibility of the women’s votes 
being counted, or any standing in court 
whereby to make such votes effective, 
enough women would vote with the men 
to make a majority for woman suffrage 
and to elect a Legislature with a majority 
in its favor. While their right was recog- 
nized it is estimated that five-sixths of 
all the women voted. 





In New Mexico a convention to form a 
State Constitution met at Santa Fé on the 
3d inst. Before it had been in session a 
week the question of woman suffrage came 
Up upon numerous petitions sent in by 
the women of the Territory. Several 
county conventions also had passed resolu- 
tions in its favor. On the 10th inst. a 
Majority of the convention refused to per- 
mit the incorporation of a woman’s suf- 
frage clause in the elective franchise arti- 
cle. The woman suffragists endeavored 
to delay action, but an adverse report of 
the committee was finally adopted. 


o> 
“oro 


The New York State Prohibition Con- 
vention passed the following resolution : 
That the right of suffrage rests on no 
mere circumstance of race, color, sex or 
nationality. 
About one hundred of the four hundred 
were women. 
The Labor Congress, held last week at 
treal, recommended “to all labor or- 














ganizations in whose calling female labor 
is employed, that immediate steps be taken 
to secure equal pay for equal work as that 
enjoyed and performed by male workers 
in such trades and callings.” Another 
resolution was adopted favoring the ap- 
pointment of women as inspectors of fac- 
tories and workshops where women and 
children are employed. But nothing will 
equalize the wages of men and women, or 
open wide the doors of industrial opportu- 
nity, except the ballot in the hands of 
woman. 
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Major J. A. Pickler, of South Dakota, is 
nominated for Congress. Major Pickler is 
an earnest friend of woman suffrage, and 
he has a war record to be proud of. When 
thanking the convention for honoring him 
with the nomination, he referred ‘“‘to the 
one whose help and counsel had been his 
stimulus to be steadfast to those principles 
which had made his nomination to the hon- 
orable position of Congressman possible— 
his wife.”” Wild applause followed, with 
ealls for Mrs. Pickler, who was escorted 
to the platform and stood a moment by 
the side of her husband, modestly ac- 
knowledging the compliment received. 
This is a pleasant fact and a significant 
sign. It was largely due to the united 
efforts of Major and Mrs. Pickler, inside 
and outside the Dakota Legislature, that 
woman suffrage passed beth houses three 
years ago. 

_——_ oo 

Mrs. Allen Hamilton, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., of whom a memorial notice was re- 
cently made in this JOURNAL, has be- 
queathed $1,000 to the cause of woman 
suffrage, the money to be held in trust by 
Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. 
Hamilton always remembered the cause in 
her life, and she did not forget it in her 
will. iti 

At the August meeting of the Boston 
Nationalist Club, Capt. E. P. Huntington 
made a thoughtful and eloquent address 
on the work to be done, in which he said: 

“There are two movements that seem to 
me in entire unison with the general ef- 
forts of our organization. ‘These are Civil 
Service Reform and Woman Suffrage. .. . 
As for woman suffrage, only a word is 
necessary. Equality of rights between 
men, leaving the rights of women unequal 
as at present, is no watchword for us. If 
the brotherhood of man does not include 
the sisterhood of woman it is a meaning- 
less generality. A recognition of woman 
as the perfect equal of man, as a social 
and political unit, is one of the first steps 
toward that reconstruction for which we 
strive.” 


es 
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The New Orleans Appeal, a journal de- 





voted chiefly to the interests of women, | 


8avs: 

**We commend the recommendation made 
by the late Grand Jury relative to the 
necessity of a law covering seduction. At 
present seduction is not a crime according 
to Louisiana Statutes, but it should be 
looked into by our next Legislature, and a 
law enacted covering the case.” 

This lack of legal protection for girls in 
Louisiana ought to suggest to the mothers 
in that State the need of having women 
represented in legislation. 
eee 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz has gone West to hold 
a series of parlor meetings extending as 
faras Kansas. She will organize branches 
of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union wherever she goes. Such 
Unions are needed in every community, 
and we wish her success in her work. 


+++ 
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The Boston Courier, always an extreme 
and abusive opponent of woman suffrage, 
has now turned its guns—fortunately they 
are only pop-guns—against the collegiate 
education of women. As the statistics col- 
lected by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumn show thaf only about one-third of 
women college graduates are married, the 
Courier declares that ‘‘the collegiate educa- 
tion of women greatly lessens the likelihood 
of their marrying.” The Courier overlooks 
the fact that women’s colleges are compar- 
atively recent institutions, and that the 
number of women attending them has 
greatly increased of late years. Hence the 
majority of their graduates are still young 
women, of whom it is too soon to predict 
whether they will marry or not. 


~~ 
++ 


But it is the Courier’s comment upon the 
alleged facts that is the most surprising. 
The editor says: 

“That - enormous decrease in eo per- 
centage of ma ong men of the 
Soatet einen 30 mane Geo to the changed 
condition of women is a proposition no- 
body but a woman, and one unusually illog- 
ical at that, would be likely to think of 
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a ey Whether the pee which the 
resent ys for the improved intel- 
ectual condition of woman is too high or 
not is a question which one will be likely 
to answer in the affirmative or the nega- 
tive according to the value he puts upon 

, and what it has been the custom 
of old-fashioned writers to call ‘the social 
virtues.’ ” 


The better class of men prefer ignorant 
wives, and they can no longer find a suffi- 
cient number of ignorant women to choose 
from ; such is the Courier’s explanation of 
the decrease in the number of marriages! 
Women might feel flattered by this opin- 
ion; but it is rather a severe imputation 
upon ‘‘the better class of men.” 

Tecalietetensipaahilalaeadins 


The editor then drops—we cannot say 
rises—into prophecy : 


‘*What seems likely to happen is that 
women will go on in the way they are go- 
ing until the general feeling of the mascu- 
line half of the race, which is more selfish 
than it is within the power of words to 
tell, is aroused to a sense of discomfort 
and of profound disapproval. Then the | 
women will go to the wall again, and they | 
will abase themselves into the depths of 
ignorance if the general feeling of the men 
of the race happens to require it of them.” 





+ o+- 


The Courier has omitted several facts that 
are brought out by the Collegiate Alum- 
nz statistics, such as that the percentage 
of divorces among the college women who 
are married is very small, and the death- 
rate among their children unusually low. 
This may be taken to indicate that a col- 
lege woman generally selects her husband 
with judgment, and gets a good one, from 
whom she does not need to be divorced; 
also that college women make good wives, 
whose husbands do not want to be divorced | 
from them; also that an educated mother 
knows better than an ignorant one how to 
care for the health of her child. All of 
which—as the Courier says of the unlikeli- 
hood of college women’s marrying—are 
‘precisely the conclusions every sensible 
man would have made a priori.’” As the 
intelligence of the mother is apt to be 
transmitted to the son, it is possible that if 
the editor of the Courier had had a college 
graduate for his mother, he would not have 
written editorials of just this kind. 
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WOMAN’S GENIUS FOR TRIFLES. ~ | 


Woman's genius for trifles, which so | 
often makes her guilty of an inexcusable | 
waste of time, does her good service occa- 
sionally. 

The bright woman who chvonicles wom- | 
en’s doings in the Buffulo (N. Y.) Courier | 
tells of quaint little figures of ‘*brownies” | 
of every variety, displayed and sold in 
that city. | 
all the way | 
from Bradford, where they are made by | 
an ingenious woman, who from their sale 
isable to realize yearly a snug little sum 
of money. She is the same woman who 
first conceived the idea of making tiny 
owls as a decoration for Christmas cards 
which at one time had a large sale. When 
the demand for them began to decrease, 
she set to work to think of some other | 
novelty. As a result the idea of the | 
‘brownies’ was evolved. She accordingly 
went to work to make one, carefully carry- 
ing out the idea from a picture she had of 
one of the tiny sprites. The result was 
satisfactory, and she sent a few samples to 
the Woman’s Exchange in Cincinnati, 
which place alone disposed of 1,500 last | 
year. The ‘brownies’ retail at from fifty | 
to sixty-five cents apiece. Buffalo is here- 
after tu be the only abiding place of the 
‘brownies,’ as the above-mentioned ingen- 
ious woman has consented to come to 
teach eight or ten girls how to make her 
beloved ‘brownies’ for Peter Paul & | 
Brother, who will have exclusive control 
of the busivess. One room in their large | 
establishment will be devoted to the 
school for ‘brownie’-making, and it is | 
purposed to manufacture them to person- | 
ate every conceivable character.” 

‘In another store,” continues the Cou- 
rier, ‘‘Buffalo talent is represented by three 
brown and white owls perched on a branch 
of atree. So perfect are they that it re- 
quires the eyes of a connoisseur to dis- 
cover that they are not the genuine feath- 
ered variety. A close inspection shows 
them to be made of drab tissue paper, the 
finest manufactured. This is crimpled | 
after the same manner as when it is to be | 
used for making lamp shades, only much 
finer, and then the brown and white paint 
is put on to simulate feathers. The eyes 
are of black beads, surrounded by a rosette 
of crimpled paper, and the beak is of 
brown paper. ‘i have sold many hundreds 
of them during the past year,’ said the 
ingenious woman who is the only one to 
make them here. -‘I first made one branch 
for a church fair. It sold quickly, and 
during the three days that the fair was 
epen [ stayed at home and devoted myself 
oxclusively to the manufacture of owls 
for waiting customers. Afterwards the 
idea occurred to me to put them on sale in | 
some of the stores, which I did with satis- | 


“These ‘brownies’ come 





| factory results. I am now at work on 
| some new designs in owls for Christmas 
novelties, as I have an extensive contract 
with two of the — Chicago stores, 
where my owls found a ready market.’ ” 
These are rather striking illustrations 
of tall oaks from small acorns. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


+++ 
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“SUFFRAGE DAY” IN ROCKFORD. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., SEPT. 7, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Suffrage sentiment is slowly but surely 
growing. Hon. J. 8. Darrow, one of Chi- 
cago’s most promising young lawyers, gave 
a very able address on the suffrage ques- 
tion, August 5, in our Opera House, and, 
although the house was not packed as it 
should have been, the audience was a very 
appreciative and enthusiastic one. 

It is pleasing to the old workers who 
have grown gray in the cause, to see bril- 
liant and gifted young men like Mr. Darrow 
come into the ranks, and be willing to use 
their voices in behalf of equal suffrage. 

At our Winnebago County fair, last 
year, the fair officials and general public 
were so well pleased with our woman 
speaker, Rev.Olympia Brown, that they of- 
fered to hire one this yearand pay her them- 
selves. Belva Lockwood was their choice, 
and so she was engaged, but she missed 
her steamer, and a telegram stated that she 
could not be here. Determined to have 
the woman's cause represented, and know- 
ing that Rev. Anna Shaw wasin this vicin- 
ity, and could be had at the desired time, 
she was engaged and gave a most enter- 
taining and eloquent address. Miss Shaw 
is well known to Rockford audiences, and 
is always a welcome visitor. Badges of 
yellow were worn by many, bouquets of 
yellow flowers were on the table in the 





| speaker’s stand, and it was truly ‘Suffrage 


Day.” 
The president of the Agricultural So- 
ciety and other oflicials were delighted 
with the address, and very flattering in 
their remarks. Suffrage literature, particu- 
larly the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, were in great 
demand all the week, and many would have 
taken them home to distribute in the coun- 
try, had there been plenty to spare. 
so the good work goes on! 
CARRIE M. ASHTON, 
State Cor. Sec’y E. S. A. 


-~* > o- 


A LADIES’ ITINERANT ASSOCIATION. 


The ‘*Ladies’ Itinerant Association” of 
the Nebraska M. E. Conference is a novy- 
elty in organized eftort. It was formed by 
the pastors’ wives present at the recent 
conference camp-meeting in August. Its 
purpose is to hold a counselling together 
at the time of the annual conferences, con- 
cerning the manifold duties devolving on 
the wives of ministers, and their share in 
the work of the church, both social and 
charitable. It is believed that the inter- 


| change of thought and experience will en- 


courage and help the lady itinerants, and 
result in good to the church. 

Doubtless this new society will prove of 
great benefit to its members, and it will 
flourish and extend to other conferences, 
and will be commended by bishops and 
elders, until some day it shall dawn upon 
some wide-awake woman that “lady itiner- 


| ants’ are of sufficient importance to the 


church to be deserving of authority and 
recompense—and then? ‘There is no tell- 
ing where things will lead to. It was in 
Nebraska that the women managed to get 
the first woman delegate appointed to the 


Methodist Quadrennial Conference. 
F. M. A. 





+o 
WOMEN DRUGGISTS IN BUFFALO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Buffalo Medical College has of late 
years opened its doors to women. Two 
of these have taken the junior course in 
pharmacy and have bought out a drug 
store, centrally situated, and are now its 
sole proprietors and managers. 

The idea of women conducting a drug 
store was so novel, especially toan English- 
man, that it was thought worthy of a notice 
in one of the London journals. An inter- 
view with one of the proprietors, Miss R. 
Belle Mosher, formerly of Hornellsville, 
N. Y., disclosed the fact that neatness, 
tact and exactness, three essentials to 
successful druggists, are largely possessed 
by women, and that there is a growing 
demand for women druggists, just as there 
is for women physicians. 

The sign Bouteyne & Mosher now 
adorns the door of the oldest drug store’ 
in the city of Buffalo, whose establishment 





| dates back fifty years. 


And | 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss OTTILIE THomAs, stenographer 
and type-writer, is said to be the only 
American girl in charge of an exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition. 

ALICE BARBER, who has done some ad- 
mirable illustration work for the New 
York magazines, has been added to the 
Faculty of the Philadelphia School of De- 
sign for women. 


Mrs. ALLEN HAMILTON, a sister of 
Congressman Holman, of Indiana, who 
died recently at Fort Wayne, bequeathed 
$1,000 to the cause of woman suffrage, 
the money to be held in trust by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 

Miss GRACE HowarD, oldest daughter 
of Joe Howard, the well-known news- 
paper cotrespondent, is engaged in ,mis- 
sion work among the Indians at Crow 
Creek, Dakota. Because of her many 
charitable deeds, she has been named “the 
good-hearted woman” by the Indians. 

Miss HELEN GOULD, daughter of Jay 
Gould, was fitting herself for a teacher 
when her mother’s illness led her to take 
charge of the household. She is not a 
housekeeper merely in name, but oversees 
every detail and keeps an accurate account 
of every penny of expense. She has four 
music pupils when at home—four girls be- 
longing to her church, who, though long- 
ing for a musical education, were unable 
to secure one in the usual way. 

Miss MAry M. BuTLeR is the origina- 
tor of a helpful society at Yonkers, N. Y., 
called the Yonkers Free Circulating Li- 
brary for self-supporting women. She be- 
gan ten years ago by leasing a room, 
soliciting books from her personal friends, 
and inviting the factory girls to spend 








| wood-carving since 1876. 


their evenings in the room. A society 
was soon organized, which now occupies 
a large house and has evening classes and 
lectures. It has been incorporated, and 
its trustees are accumulating an endow- 
ment fund. 

Miss CHARLOTTE ROBINSON, an Eng- 
lish artist, enjoys the patronage of Queen 
Victoria, and has the title of “thome art 
decorator to her majesty.” Miss Robin- 
son is a house-decorator, and is doing a 
thriving business. She is rarely without 


| two or three houses on hand, whose dec- 


oration from cellar to garret is frequently 
left entirely to her direction. It was while 
travelling in America that Miss Robinson 
was struck by the decoration of certain 
New York homes, and thereupon resolved 
to devote herself professionally to such 
work. 

Miss LAuRA A. Fry has followed her 
grandfather's and father’s profession of 
When asked 
whether she could recommend the craft 
for women, she answered: ‘‘As regards 
skill, women may become as dexterous 
wood-carvers as men; but wood-carving 
is as much an art as is the sculptor’s, and 
‘art for art’s sake’ must be the creed of its 
follower. As a money-making work it is 
a failure, for the materials are costly and 
the process slow. In a modified form, 
however, as in designing appropriate dec- 


| orations for furniture, it is full of possi- 





Hofnelisville, N. Y. I, H. 
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bilities 

Mrs. CALEB STETSON, who died recently 
at Lexington, Mass., was the granddaugh- 
ter of Rufus Merriam, the proprietor of 
the Buckman Tavern at the time of the 
battle. The tavern was the family resi- 
dence, and in it she was born and passed 
the greater portion of her life. Mrs. Stet- 
son was a very public-spirited lady, being 
among the originators of the old Lexing- 
ton Normal School, which was the first 
normal school started in Massachusetts. 
She also ably seconded her husband in the 
abolition days, and heroically shared the 
public displeasure which cost her husband 
his parish. She was eighty-four years 
old. 

Mrs. NoRAH BUCK is the assistant en- 
gineer on the Ocean City—a steamer which 
rides the waters of Great Egg Harbor 
Bay. Her husband is the engineer and 
she is his assistant. Mrs. Buck is skilled 
in the management of the machinery, and 
in the absence of her husband presides 
over the engine-room with perfect confi- 
dence. She is as much at home on the 
water as on the land, and can handle an 
oar Or manage a sail like an expert. In 
her capacity of engineer she wears a Tam 
o’ Shanter hat and a big checked apron, 
which completely covers her neat cambric 
dress. Mrs. Buck, who is only nineteen 
years old, is the daughter of the founder 
of Lavelette City, N. J., and the grand- 
daughter of Commodore Lavelette. 
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To go to sleep night jn Angpst: snugly 


tucked away under thick blankets, and with 


the sound of the wind among the pines and 
the lapping of the water on the pebbly 
beach in yourears; to get up in the morn- 
ing in your airy tent, and feel yourself 
impelled to hurry up your simple toilet by 
the bracing touch of the frost in the 
breeze just come from kissing the dimpled 
waters of the snow-fed lake in which you 
soon dip your face, and then hurry to a 
camp breakfast, upon which you fall with 
such a keen-edged appetite as dwellers 
within houses know not of; to spend the 
long day out of doors in this cool, thin 
air, under the pine-trees standing sentinel 
here, or in the boat, fishing for trout—do- 
ing more fishing than catching fish, alas! 
but always catching freckles, tan and ap- 
petites,—that is re-creation. 

If you want rest, gointocamp. If you 
wish to escape incineration, wend your 
way to the Rockies; get aboard a train on 
the Colorado Midland, that follows the 
sinuous windings of the South Fork of the 
Platte, watch its foaming waters leaping 
over gigantic boulders; now the stream is 
lost to view,—now falls in misty clouds. 
Gaze with awe upon the perpendicular 
wall of rock rising into the clouds at your 
left, and, with trembling, peep down into 
the awful precipice at your right, along 
whose very edge this triump! of engineer- 
ing has cut the road in solid rock. Anoth- 
er curve, and you behold embattlements, 
gray with age, majestic, awful. Around 
more curves, and while the engine seems 
to be pursuing the rear car, you fancy the 
rocks above your head suggest the cliff- 
dwellers, and you speculate upon the con- 
ditions of the lives of this extinct people 
—whether they were like the ‘‘cave dwell- 
ers.” Did they dwell in the ‘matri- 
archal” age, when the mothers owned 
their children and descent was along the 
female line? 

Slowly these two engines pull the short 
train up and up, and you fall to dreaming 
of the Titans who shook the world in the 
awful play in which they made these 
gigantic fantasies of rocks and mountains! 
Beware now of people of exclamations! 
They'll vex your soul to exasperation with 
their fusillade of the same little adjectives 
they bestow on lace and violets and babies ; 
they will peck the stateliest pile of stony 
magnificence with ‘Isn't it pretty?” and 
the gloomy glory of a wonderful caion, 
where blue-green pines point straight to 
the bit of sky that looks in there, and the 
stream that has its birth in perennial 
snow, makes its musical complaining as it 
foams and frets over gray rocks or lingers 
by a loving bit of moss clinging to its 
bank, will elicit a ‘‘How nice!” 
will sigh for silence in which your soul 
may consider the miracles about you. 

Your train will stop on a mountain-side, 
and as you step out, you will see far be- 
low you a sweep of level land, wonderful 
in varied shades of green and gray, with 
here and there a rare, tiny patch of yellow 
grain, and cloud shadows drifting over it 
all, and mountains marvellously clothed 
in blue haze rising abruptly on all sides. 
In the middle of the plain lies a little city ; 
this is Buena Vista. You have a curious 
feeling that you are entering a new world, 
so shut in does the quiet valley look. A 
carriage road winds about in the zigzag 
fashion in which they go up and down 
these mountains, and takes you into the 
valley. If this is one of your red-letter 
days, you may be so fortunate as to meet 
with friends in the city. We found the 
Andrew’s Dramatic Company here, delight- 
ing the Buena Vistans with histrionic talent 
such as rarely comes to the stage in their 
city. The leading people in this Company 
were old acquaintances of ours. ‘They | 
were going into camp at Cottonwood Lake. 
Now, if your friends are as delightful as 
ours, they’ll be going there, too, and will 
invite you to join them, and you will 


. wisely invest in hats with brims broader 


than your shoulders, and then, in a great 
wagon drawn by four stout horses, you’ll 
be carried swiftly across the plain and 
into Cottonwood Gulch. Presently, when 
the ascent gets so steep that the road ap- 
pears to be going straight to the sky, you 
will suggest to the driver that you ‘‘would 
just as soon walk a little way;” you 
“came for your health, and need exer- 
cise,” and the driver will grin signifi- 
cantly, and let you off; but when you 
come down the mountain he won’t stop for 
you. It isn’t convenient, and doesn’t help 
his horses. He will crack his reckless 
whip, and gallop his team along the nar- 
row, winding ribbon they’ve cut into the 
mountain-side and called a road, and while 
dizzily rounding curves, with mighty rocks 
above and awful depths below, your 
thoughts will flow fast, and you'll swiftly 
repent yourself of various sinful short- 
comings, but you'll get tired of penitence 


‘and holding your breath, and will relieve 
your tense muscles, and make a virtue of | Space forbids, and Mounts Yale and Har- 
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Going up you are 
Mount Princeton. Happy are youd you 
have climbed Pike’s Peak, the Mecca of 
Colorado tourists. You will then--be*Safe 
from an attuck of uncontrollable desire to 
ascend classic Princeton, which is much 
higher than Pike. Princeton is thesecond 
highest peak in the State. You see the 
crater of an extinct voleano—or you are 
told you do. The air grows colder, your 
panting horses come to a standstill on a 
high point, and you look down into a basin 
which holds a broad sheet of clear water, 
and has for its sides mountains and moun- 
tains. On two sides they stand back just 
far enough to give standing room to two 
picturesque log-houses and a few tents. 
Here you may rent a room or two, perhaps, 
or pitch your own tents. You should put 
your mattresses and blankets on masses 
of hemlock boughs; their perfume will 
sweeten your dreams and heal your lungs. 
The water of the lake is so wondrous 
clear, that you can see the beautiful colors 
of the abundant speckled trout flashing 
about in the water, but, alas! you will 
seldom see them get on your hook. The 
wild, red raspberries are plentiful on these 
steep mountain-sides. Perhaps you'll gath- 
er them for your table, sometimes making 
them into shortcake for the delectation of 
the dyspeptics. I have noticed that the 
dyspeptics always want shortcakes. The 
cooking on these funny camp stoves is in- 
teresting, and the potatoes roasted in the 
ashes of the camp-fire are delicious. In 
your cooking experiments you will learn 
some inconvenient facts about the effect of 
the altitude. You will find that boiling 
water isn’t as hot as elsewhere, and it 
takes twice as long to boil potatoes. If 
you ure a Bostonian you will be heart- | 
broken because the beans will hardly get | 
done, and if you are proud of fine old | 
family recipes your pride will get a fall, 
for you will be obliged to reconstruct them 
to suit the altitude. It is well worth 
| 

| 











while to live in a high altitude; it can be 
made responsible for so many things. 

Maybe you may be moved to visit a 
neighboring camp; perhaps you will go | 
down the mountain to Camp Pinon, where 
some bright Ohio people have pitched 
their tents among Pinon trees laden with | 
their sweet nuts, beside a noisy little 
stream. Sometimes at Pinon Camp they 
tuke an industrious freak and have a wash- 
day frolic; they put their clothes to boil 
in the hot springs that bubble up out of 
the ground here. What a pity we can’t 
all have hot springs in our back-yards! 
The Conovers of Dayton, Ohio, are at | 
Camp Pinon. We went to visit them, and | 
we went in state. Mr. Johns and Mr. An- | 
drews led the van, mounted upon burros. | 
Mr. Andrews inclines to corpulency, and | 
his hat brim was wide, and the little burro 
was overshadowed. Mr. Johns inclines to 
legs; the burro didn’t. But while you | 
couldn't look at the spectacle without seri- 
ous danger to the sphincter muscles of 
your mouth, you yet could perceive its ad- 
vantages, for the burro had not to stop 
when its rider mounted or dismounted, 
and the rider could walk and ride at the 
same time. Following this gallant couple 
came an erratic baby burro, and then a 
unique two-wheeled cart drawn by another 
of these queer littleanimals. The strength 
of these creatures is so well known, that 
nobody will be surprised to learn that the 
one seat of the little cart held three ladies, 
full grown, the president of a well-known 
and dignified organization riding with 
calm and proud demeanor in the middle, 
with a brilliant dramatic star at each side 
and a little girl standing behind, embracing 
the president’s back and putting out the 
“stars” (this is a pun) by jamming big 
hats over at unwelcome intervals. The 
ladies enjoy the ride, except that they 
don’t like extension down-hill tendencies. 
Their charioteer drives with great pride in 
her skill; they are unsuspicious of disus- 
ter. It is in moments that ye know not of 
that burros become insistent, but the time 
had come for this burro to insist on taking 
an original course,—it wasn’t wise of 
him,—the cart assumed a perpendicular 
expression, three females bit the dust. 
One “star” remained serene in the firma- 
ment,—I mean in the cart,—the gallant 
vanguard rushed back to the rescue, and— 
laughed. 

But of the many catastrophes that be- 
fell us, our failures at burro-riding, the 
tire that came off from our cart-wheel and 
was tied on with the bridle rein, the 
attacks of instantaneous photographing 
fiends, who made our gloryjpermanent in 
spite of modest efforts to keep it a tem- 
porary matter; of the countless delights 
of life at the lake, the suggestive silence, 








change of mental habit; the fun of the 
makeshifts, the surprised kitchen utensils 
suddenly promoted to service on the din- 
ing-table, the rehearsals on the beach, the 
serenades on the water, I cannot tell. 
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“broke camp.” The lake is a memory; 
the wind among the pines is a song that 
has been sung; the playtime is a dream. 
Laboriously and slowly the engine brought 
us up, up to the highest city in the State 
—to Leadville, 1,050 feet above the level 
of the sea. The sun shines warm in my 
south windows as I look out over on hoary 
snowbanks, twenty-five years old I am 
told they are. They are only ten: miles 
away. Snow, gleaming in the August 
sun, and mountains with their heads in 
the clouds,—this is what I look upon. 

—*oo— 


THE VINE THEORY DISPROVED. 











Editors Woman's Journal : 

My husband is very fond of beans, and 
as I was out one day putting up the poles, 
I thought how often he had compared 
women to vines, and men to the supports 
on which they climb. As he is very fond 
of poetry too, and the next day was our 
wedding anniversary, I thought how nice 
it would be to surprise him with a pretty 
little poem about it. So I went into the 
house and began to write. But I want to 
tell you what trouble I got into before I 
finished ; here is what I wrote: 

‘*As the vine unto the tree is, 

So unto the man is woman; 

He the strength which doth support her, 
She the beauty which adorns him. 
In the gentle, blushing springtime 
See the tender vine uprising 

From the warm, protecting bosom 
Of the earth, her gentle mother. 
Timidly she rises upward— 
Suddenly she feels her weakness, 
Throws aloft her clinging tendrils, 
Stretches out her tiny fingers, 

Till she finds some steady oak-tree, 
And her gentle arms entwine it.” 


Now here came my first difficulty. I 


was writing to please John, and of course | 
| I had us in my mind all the time, and you 


cannot imagine how funny and shocking 
it seemed when I began to tell about John 
standing still there like a tree and of my 
going to him first and stretching out my 


arms instead of—well—it was so funny | 


that I laughed till the tears rolled down 
my cheeks. But I never saw a tree go out 


| of its way after a vine, so I had to let it 


go. 
“Straightway then she rises upwards, 
Seeks the heights he has attained to,— 
In a few short weeks she reachos 
Heights he has been years in gaining. 
Twines about his topmost branches,— 
Throws her longing tendrils upwards, 
Finds—that her support has failed her! 
Finds—that if she mounts still higher 
She must leave him far behind her. 
Then, with gentle woman's pity, 
Seeing that he cannot follow, 
Leaves the goal of her ambition 
Unattained, and, backward turning, 
Falls again to seek his level.” 

I did not like the sound of those last 
lines, but they were true of the vine, and 
I couldn’t help it. So I thought I would 
make up for them by some really pretty 
lines about him supporting her in the rude 
blast of affliction. There was a strong 
wind blowing about this time, so I thought 
I would go out and look at the bean vines, 
and the pole would figure as the trees, and 
perhaps [ could get an inspiration from 
them. There were two rows—one in 
which the vines were twined all about the 
poles, and another in which the poles had 
just been set out and the vines had not yet 
begun to cling. Well, they were struggling 
beautifully with the winds, and the harder 
it blew the tighter the vines seemed to 
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| in the House, but was lost. 





| table the bill, 24 voting to table the bill, 36 


cling to the poles, and I had just begun to | 


feel the. inspiration creeping over me, 
when there came a sudden gust of wind 
and blew over every single one of the poles 
which didn’t have vines on them, and left 
the others standing as straight as ever. 
That just spoiled it all; for after that, no 
matter how I looked at them, those vines 
always would seem to be holding up the 
poles instead of the poles holding up the 
vines. I went into the house disgusted, 
and made up my mind that there was no 
use in trying to write a poem about it, 
and that there must be something wrong 
with the vine theory—tho’ I wouldn’t have 


of it, you know, and I don’t suppose I 
should ever have discovered it, if I hadn’t 
tried to write a poem about it. 
ARABELLA SMITH. 
*e-+ 


THE SUFFRAGE WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


GILROY, CAL., AUG. 27, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An article by Mrs. McComas, of South- 
ern California, omits some facts concern- 
ing the recent work in this State, unknown 
to her. 

Early in 1888, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Kings- 
bury, of Los Angeles, sent me some blank 
petitions for municipal woman suffrage. 
As the California W. C. T. U. had decided 
to circulate such a petition, I took them 
with me to the April board-meeting, and 
the committee adopted them, as we were 
glad to work in conjunction with the suf- 
fragists of Southern California. I sent to 
Mrs. Kingsbury for hundreds more. After- 
wards Dr. McDonald had many more 
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of their ana potrrsy When it was about 
time for the Legislature, the Execative 
Board commissioned Mrs. M. M. Negus, of 
Oakland,.to spend the winter at Sacramen- 
to to champion their bills. As soon as the 
Legislature opened, Mrs. R. R. Johnston, 
our State president, and Mrs. Negus went 
to the capital and presented them. 
Southern California sent some 4,000 
names. She did nobly. But Northern Cali- 
fornia sent more names; as many in pro- 
portion to population, about 9,000 names 
in all. In both sections such work is very 
hard, owing to the magnificent distances, 
the foreign element, and the rule of alco- 
hol. Both sections did well. Laura De 
Force Gordon was in Sacramento working 
for bills which she had entered, and she 
was helpful to us, although she is not con- 
nected with the W.C. T. U. She secured 
Assembly Hall for a hearing, and gener- 
ously invited us to share the time, which 
invitation was accepted. Mrs. Johnston, 
Mrs. Negus, Mrs. Stevens and myself were 
present. Her argument on the constitution- 
ality of her suffrage bill was excellent, and 
a fair proportion of the time was given to 
us. We had some true men in the Legis- 
lature, but the average was not high. It 
was a painful sight to see ‘‘Buckley’s 
Lambs” drinking and smoking, to know 
that they were bribing and debauching in 
that beautiful temple dedicated to justice. 
The W.C. T. U. bill asking to have the 
age of consent raised from ten to eighteen 
years was passed after lowering the age 
to fourteen. ‘The police-matron bill was 
passed. All the others were lost. The 
municipal woman suffrage bill was well 
championed in the Senate. Dargie, Banks, 
McComas, Caminetti, and many others 
gave manly support. But though, at dif- 
ferent times, 21 members voted for it, not 
over 20 of our friends were ever present at 
once, and as 21 make a majority, the bill 
did not pass. The house bill was intrusted 
to Mr. Crawford, but for some reason it 
was never reached. Mrs. Gordon put in 
a bill for equal suffrage, also one for 
school suffrage; the first had a fair vote 
The school 
bill was delayed in the House, through 
treachery or ignorance, and was not acted 
upon. The Senate school bill passed on 
the last Thursday, few voting against. 
But Mr. Williams, of San Francisco, gave 


tion, and thus delayed the bill until 
the last day,—Saturday,—when it again 
passed and went to the Assembly. All 
was confusion, and a motion was made to 


against, and Speaker Howe declared it 
tabled. The friends insisted that 36 against 
tabling a bill, to 24 for, could not table it; 
but, though 55 had promised to vote for 
the bill and 41 would have passed it, there 
was not a majority present, and our friends 
did not appeal from the ruling of the speak- 
er, aS SO many members were in an “‘ex- 
hilarated”’ condition, that they feared a 
drunken row. So mothers and teachers 
must continue to see their children’s edu- 
cation managed by political bosses, and the 
teachers selected by log-rolling, or the flip 
of a four-bit piece. 
SARAH M. SEVERANCE, 
Northern California W. C. T. U. State Super- 
intendent Franchise. 
—_——_*oo—__—_ 


WOMEN ATTENDANTS FOR INSANE 
WOMEN. 


LEBANON, O., SEPT. 3, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
It was noticed in the JOURNAL a few 
weeks ago that a law is needed in Massachu- 
setts for providing women attendants for 


alaw. Section 705 of the Probate Code, a 
part of which I quote: 


‘*Provided if such insane person be a fe- 
male, the probate judge shall appoint a 


A good law; but constitutional changes 
are necessary before many laws can be 
made beneficial to woman. For instance, 
a law was enacted last winter providing 
for a female board of directors for the 
workhouse of the city of Cincinnati, and 
such a board was duly appointed by the 
Mayor. The ladies at once met, and decid- 
ed to make some changes relative to their 
female charges; but, so far, they have not 
been recognized by the male members of 
the board, who claim that the law provid- 
ing for such board is unconstitutional. 

We have a law which is constitutional, 
and which makes it the duty of a husband, 
if able-bodied. to provide for his wife and 
children, yet how often do we see wives 
supporting able-bodied husbands and chil- 
dren in direct violation of said law! Ihave 
yet to hear of a wife being arrested and 
punished for such a violation. Is it any 
worse to make good laws contrary to the 









constitution, than to have good laws con- 
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Abstract of Statutes in Arkansas, 
ComPrtep sy Lexis J. Roprnson, LL. B. 


WIFE’S LEGAL STATUS. 


All property, real and personal, belong- 
ing to a wife at marriage, or coming to her 
after marriage in any way, including her 
earnings, constitutes her separate estate, 
free from her husband’s debts or corttro). 
She may dispose of it by sale or by deed 
as if she were unmarried; but in order to 
hold it as her own with special proof of 
ownership, she must make a schedule of 
such property and record it in accordance 
with certain statutory requirements. She 
may make a will of all her property, except 
that she cannot deprive her husband of his 
curtesey. Her property is liable for such 
debts as she contracts with special refer. 
ence to it. She may trade alone, and may 
make contracts and sue and be sued concern- 
ing that trade or business, and concerning 
her separate estate. She cannot act as exec- 
utrix or administratrix. The marriage of 
a woman revokes her will previously made. 
Women are of age at eighteen years. 

CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

Common law curtesey prevails. Also 
common law dower in one-third of the 
husband’s realty, with one-third of his 
personalty absolutely, if there is surviving 
issue; if none, then the widow takes one- 
half his realty for her life instead of one- 
third, and one-half his personalty abso- 
lutely. 

Abstract of Statutes in California. 

The community system prevails in this 
State. All property owned at marriage 
by either husband or wife, together with 
all acquired by either during the marriage 
by gift, inheritance or through the will of 
any deceased person, constitutes the separ- 
ate property of each. All acquired by 
either during the marriage in any other 
way is the common property of both, over 
which the husband has the exclusive man- 
agement and contrel except that he can- 
not so dispose of it as to deprive his wife 
of her interest in one half the proceeds, 
and if he attempts to do so, she may main- 
tain suit against him for its recovery. 
Husband and wife may contract directly 
with each other and may sue each other 
on breach of such contracts, which, how- 
ever, are governed by the rules of law 
which always control parties who stand 
in confidential relations to each other. A 
wife may make contracts of all kinds con- 
cerning and binding upon her separate 
estate, and she may convey and dispose of 
it in any way as if unmarried; but a con- 
veyance by a married woman must be 
acknowledged by her, which in the case 


| of deeds given by other persons is not im- 


perative. The separate estate of each is 
liable for his or her debts contracted be- 
fore or after marriage, but not for those 
of the other party. The community prop- 
erty is liable for the wife’s debts con- 
tracted before marriage if she has no sep- 
arate estate, but not for her debts after 
marriage unless her husband pledges or 
mortgages it in ‘security therefor. Her 
earnings are community property, but are 
not liable for her husband’s debts; and if 
living apart from him, they are her separ- 
ate property. She may trade or transact 
business as if unmarried, after first obtain- 
ing leave of court. She may act as ex- 
ecutrix, but not as administratrix. She 
may dispose of her property by her will 
without her husband’s assent; but her 
will made before marriage is revoked 
thereby. Both community and separate 
property of each may be subjected to the 
support and education of their children; 
the court fixing the proportions in which 
the different funds shall be applied. The 
child’s custody, services and earnings be- 
long to the father, but he cannot appoint 
another guardian in his place without the 
mother’s written consent, unless she has 
deserted him or they are living apart by 
agreement. Women are of full age at 
eighteen. 
CLAIMS ON PROPERTY. 

There is no curtesey or dower. A widow- 
er takes all the community property; 4 
widow takes one half of it. The separate 
property of husband and wife may be 4l] 
disposed of by his or her will; but if there 
is no will, and deceased leaves no issue, 
or only one child or descendants of only 
one, then the surviving widow or widower 
takes half the separate estate absolutely, 
both real and personal; and if no issue, 
parent, brother or sister is left, then the 
widow or widower takes it all. If more 
than one child or descendant of more tha 
one be left, one third goes to the widow oF 
widower. 

DIVORCE. 

Causes of divorce are adultery ; extreme 
cruelty; wilful desertion or wilful neglect 
for one year; habitual intemperance for 
one year; conviction of felony. Also # 
marriage may be annulled for bigamy, it- 
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narried, after first obtain- 
irt. She may act as ex- 
as administratrix. She 
ier property by her will 
‘band’s assent; but her 
re marriage is revoked 
community and separate 
/may be subjected to the 
cation of their children; 
the proportions in which 
is shall be applied. The 
services and earnings be- 
or, but he cannot appoint 
in his place without the 
consent, unless she has 
they are living apart by 
nen are of full age at 


ON PROPERTY. 


esey or dower. A widow- 
community property; 4 
half of it. The separate 
and and wife may be al] 
3s or her will; but if there 
leceased leaves no issue, 
| or descendants of only 
viving widow or widower 
parate estate absolutely, 
rsonal; and if no issue, 
r sister is left, then the 
er takes it all. If more 
descendant of more tha 
hird goes to the widow or 


IVORCE. 

ce are adultery ; extreme 
esertion or wilful neglect 
abitual intemperance for 
ction of felony. Also # 
annulled for bigamy, im 
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, unsound mind, for want of legal 
couveent to the marriage, and for consent ob- 
tained by force or fraud. ‘The plaintiff 
mu‘t have resided six months in the 
State. Alimony and cost of suit may be 

to the wife, and the court may en- 
force such order against the husband by 
imprisonment. The commtnity property 
is equally divided between the parties, un- 
jess the divorce be for extreme cruelty or 
adultery, when the court may apportion it 
as seems just. Custody of children may 
be given to either parent. A deserted 
wife may bring an action against her hus- 
pand for the separate maintenance of her- 
self and children without divorce, if she 
prefer to do so. : 

DIVORCE. 

Causes of divorce are adultery ; bigamy ; 
impotency; wilful desertion for one year 
without reasonable cause; conviction of 
felony or infamous crime ; habitual drunk- 
enness for one year; cruel and barbarous 
treatment endangering life; such per- 
sonal indignities as render the condition 
of the applicant intolerable. The plain- 
tiff must have resided in the State for one 
year. The cause of divorce must have 
occurred in the State; or, if out of the 
State, it must have been a legal cause of 
divorce where it did occur, or the plain- 
tiff’s residence must have been at that time 
in the State where it occurred; and in any 
case, the cause must have occurred within 
five years’ time prior to thesuit. Alimony 
and attorney’s fees may be given to the 
wife. 

m “The Law of Husband and Wife,” 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston.] 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


EMERSON IN ConcorD. A Memoir written for 
the Social Circle in Concord, Mass., by Edward 
Waldo Emerson. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 


This is a very valuable addition to the 
biographies previously written by Mr. 
Cabot and others. They showed us Emer- 








| in the best manner possible. 


son, the author, the essayist, the critic and | 
| after the heart of the most pronounced 


the poet. This shows us Emerson, the 
friend, the neighbor, the householder, the 
villager, the citizen. If, in his philosophy, 
he did not lay sufficient stress upon the 
power of evil, it was owing to his own sin- 
gular purity and serenity of nature. The 
admirable portrait which smiles upon the 
first page of this volume recalls his 
charming personality to those who have 
had at any time the privilege of meeting 
him in the freedom of social intercourse. 
It vividly recalls Mr. Emerson to the writ- 
er, a8 he appeared in or about 1853, when 
he visited Cincinnati for the first time as 
the guest of the Literary Club. The deli- 
cacy, taste, and discrimination shown by 
Mr. Emerson’s son in this delightful ~~ 4 
raphy are worthy of the highest praise. It 
is a work of perennial interest and per- 
manent value. H. B. B. 


La Socrere FRANCAISE AU D1X-SEPTIEME SIECLE. 
An Account of French Society in the seven- 
teenth century from contemporary writers, by 
Thomas Frederick Crane, A. M. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 
Price, $1.50. 


This picture of a striking period in the 
social rose A of Europe is edited for the 
use of schools and colleges, with an intro- 
duction and notes. Much is of interest to 
the advocates of freedom for women. 
Madame de Scudé¢ry deserves special re- 
membrance for the conspicuous share 
which she took in the higher education of 
her sex. Until her day the education of 
women, both at home and in the great 
monastic schools like Port Royal, was of 
the narrowest kind, and adapted to an al- 
most conventional seclusion of women, 
which was the ideal of the Middle Ages. 
The notion that woman should be educated 
to be the intellectual companion of her 
husband and the intelligent teacher of her 
children was entertained by few. It was 
ridiculed upon the stage and by society. 
To-day her opinions, after two centuries, 
seem natural and reasonable. UH. B. B. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Margaret Elliott Francis is editor 
of The Trained Nurse, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Parents in search of good schools for 
their children should consult our advertis- 
ing department, as also for good books. 


The Boston Globe has a valuable column, 
“What the People Talk About.” It is full 
of legal questions, which the people's law- 
yer, Perey A. Bridgham, answers with ac- 
curacy and good-will, and all is gratis. ° 

St. Nicholas for September opens with a 
pathetic little story, presumably true, of 
“The Lamb that couldn’t ‘Keep Up.’” 
Mrs. Foote is its chronicler, and has fur- 
nished a frontispiece to accompany the 
simple tale. 

Good Housekeeping has absorbed The 
Kitchen, a monthly heretofore published 
at Chicago. Mrs. Emma P. Ewing and 
Other prominent writers for The Kitchen 
Will be ‘added to the Good Housekeeping 
force. 

In the hope that women may be on the 
World’s Fair Committee, Pauline Holmes, 
President of the Society of Industrial Art, 
has nominated Florence Elizabeth Corey, 
Principal of the School of Technical De- 
sign for Women, for appointment by the 
Mayor on one of the committees. 








Houghton, Miffllm & Co. announce for 
early publication. ‘‘Literary Landmarks: 
A Guide to Good Reading for Young Peo- 
ple, and Teachers’ Assistant,’’ by Mary E. 
Burt, Teacher of Literature, Cook County 
Normal School, Englewood, Il. 

Women, as Inspectors of Custom in 
New York, have proved a success. Their 
employment in the examination of the 
baggage and persons of women passengers 
is very appropriate, and they have dis- 
played much detective skill. The names 
of fifty-two candidates for positions as in- 
spectors have been published by the Cus- 
tom House authorities. They have all 
passed the Civil Service examination. 


What well-directed training schools can 
accomplish is illustrated in the dairy 
schools of Denmark. The government 
has for years spent $50,000 yearly for 
dairy schools. The result has been an im- 
mense improvement in dairy products, and 
a lively demand for Danish butter. With- 
in twenty years Denmark’s exports of but- 
ter have increased from $2,100,000 to $13,- 
000,000 per annum.— The Mid-Continent. 


As was stated last week, the proposed 
exclusion of women from prohibitory 
party caucuses was not voluntary, but was 
thought to be obligatory, according to the 
new law which requires that caucuses shall 
be held by legal voters. Judge Pitman, 
however, holds that unless objection is 
made to the participation of women in 
caucuses, such participation would not in- 
validate the proceedings.—Spring/field Re- 
publican. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston has written a his- 
tory of the United States for young chil- 
dren, designed to be more elementary than 
his history for schools published last year. 
A feature of the volume will be a large 
number of small engravings, drawn with 
great care by experienced artists, repro- 
duced by the half-tone process, and printed 
Artistically 
the book will be as novel as it will be 
beautiful. 

Sweden would seem to be a country 


advocate of woman’s rights. Women 
are there employed in all the vocations 
which ordinarily are conceded to be the 
peculiar property of mankind. Every 
Swedish girl not born to wealth is taught 
a trade of some kind, and it is now tri- 
umphantly announced that Swedish wom- 
en will shortly receive equal political 
rights with their husbands and other male 
relatives. 

Mrs. Alice Eddy Curtiss, of Detroit, 
Mich., who died recently, was a young 
woman of literary promise. She had de- 
veloped unusual gifts as a story-writer. 
The religious papers and magazines had 
become familiar with her productions and 
were eager to receive them, such versatil- 
ity and superior excellence did they dis- 
play. Some of these were issued in leaflet 
form and had attained a circulation to 
scores of thousands. She will be lamented 
by multitudes who knew her only through 
her helpful words. 

There is nothing so revolutionary, be- 
cause there is nothing so unnatural and so 
convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed when all the world is by the 
very law of its creation in eternal prog- 
ress: and the cause of all the evils of the 
world may be traced to that natural but 
most deadly error of human indoijence and 
corruption, that our business is to preserve 
and not to improve. It is the ruin of us 
all alike, individuals, schools, and nations. 
—Dr. Arnold. 

The Nation, in an article on ‘*The Poli- 
tics of English Women,” calls attention 
to the fact that while English women of 
the highest social standing take a great 
deal more interest in politics than Ameri- 
can women do, many of them are opposed 
to woman suffrage. The reason is easily 
arrived at. Should the suffrage be ex- 
tended so as to include women as a class, 
these high-bred ladies would lose their in- 
fluence in politics and count less than 
many women of the best character with 
whom they have not the least sympathy. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 


A woman, feeding her hens with pru- 
dent care, is said to have made the begin- 
nings of the great menhaden industry in 
Maine. Mrs. Bartlett, about half a cen- 
tury ago, down in Blue Hill Bay, was one 
day boiling some menhaden for her hens, 
when she found a quantity of oil rising to 
the top of the water in the pot. She 
skimmed it off, boiled it up, and, with un- 
usual enterprise, got aboard the old sloop 
that, plied between Boston and the east 
coast, and took the strange oil among the 
dealers of the “‘Hub.” A man named E. 
P. Phillips examined it, and offered to buy 
all she could bring him. She went home 
happy, and all summer the old gentleman 
Bartlett fished and the old lady Bartlett 
tried out the oil. In the fall they had 
enough oil to bring them in several hun- 
dred dollars. This was the beginning of 
an industry that yields some years fifty 
thousand barrels of oil, and is second only 











to the whale fishery.— Portland Press. 


assumed by women writers, The St. James 
Gazette remarks: ‘To be taken for a man 
is still apparently regarded as a compli- 
ment by the lady writer. That is a mark 
of subjection which should be cut-lived in 
these days of ladies’ literary dinners and 
other demonstrations of fair ladies in re- 
volt. It is what some people are fond of 
calling a significant fact, that, whereas 
half the ladies who write assume mascu- 
line pseudonymes, we can recall no instance 
of a man writing under a female name.” 


“If Mrs. John A. Logan,”’says the Boston 
Herald, ‘were a man, civic honors would be 
easy with her. As it is, she seems to share 
with Gen. Tecumseh Sherman the warmest 
place in the hearts of the old soldiers as- 
sembled at Milwaukee. She is esteemed 
not only as the widow of a gallant com- 
mander, but as a woman of rare gifts of | 
mind and heart, which contributed in no 
small measure to her husband’s success in 
life. In honoring Mrs. Logan the soldiers 
honor themselves.”’ Butas it is, Mrs. Logan 
and the idiots in some States, and felons 
in all the States, are ranked as political 
equals. Does the State lose anything by 
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HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. R. BEey- 
TON. I2mo, $1.25. With full index. 
This thoroughly practical cook-book is an invalu- 

able aid and guide in the kitchen. Its arrangement 

of departments, its suggestions for ‘“‘make-overs,” 
and its easy style of instruction, make it especially 
useful to housekeepers of limited means. 

HELP FOR HOME-MAKERS; or TWENTY- 
oe aes A Day. By Mary BLAKE. 12mo, 


Busy wives and mothers who find the days too 
short to enable them to accomplish all they wish, 
will here obtain hints for saving time, for making 
time, as it were, and so leassuing the burden of 

jaily care and making home pleasanter and happier 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work and Culture in 

the Household. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 12mo, $1. 

“Nota series of theoretical essays, but a plain, com- 
mon-sense discussion of the questions which come 
up every day in every home, icularly in those 
homes where much of the burden and brunt comes 
upon the ‘women folks,’ where there are children to 
be fed, clothed and educated, and where an ambition 
exists to live in respectable style.”—Boston Tran- 


— 

“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
could be placed in the hands of every house-mother 
in the country.”—Indez. 

BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 

A.M. DIAz. 12mo, $1.25. 

“This book contains Mrs. Diaz’s best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, complications 
and limitations.”— Boston Traveller. 

‘Should be read by every man who has a wife, and 
every woman who has a family.”—Lowell Times. 

“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and 


By Mrs. 





thus degrading its women? 


HUMOROUS. 


Most people object to living in a trunk, 
but the busy little moth does not. He 
likes it.—Boston Commonwealth. 


Mrs. Church to Mrs. Meeting House—I | 
did so want to go to the whist club to- 
night, but it is Lent, you know, and we 
have to give up things we want most to 
do, and do the things we dislike, and so, 
concluded I'd run in and spend the even- 
ing with you. 


Wife—I see that your neighbor Bonds 
is down again. Husband—what is it this | 
time? Wheat, I suppose? Wife—No, I | 
think from his appearance it was rye that | 
has floored him now. And I don’t want you 
to dabble with it any more, either.—Lowell 
Citizen. 


‘‘William, my son,” said an economical 
mother to her son, ‘‘don’t keep tramping | 
up and down the floor in that manner; | 
you'll wear out your new boots.” He sits 
down. ‘There you go—sitting down! | 
Now you’ll wear out your new trousers. I 
declare, I never saw such a boy.” 


‘“‘How absurd,” she said, “to call Jay 
Gould heartless! I see in this morning’s 
paper that he spends an hour in the nurs- | 
ery every day watching his little grandson | 
take his bath.” ‘Yes,’ he answered, 
“Gould always has been fond of watering | 
his own stock.”—N. Y. Herald. 


‘“‘Charley,” cautioned his mother, ‘‘the | 
Bishop is to dine with us to-day, and you | 
must be very quiet at the table. I want 
him to think that you are a good little 
boy.”’ Very much impressed, Charley ate 
his dinner in silence, until his plate needed 
replenishing. ‘‘Pa,” he said devoutly, 
‘twill you give me some more string beans, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven?” 


HIS PROFESSION. 
A NEW JERSEY IDYL. 
“T make my living from my voice,” 
The tramplet did remark, 
As he requested bread and meat, 
Just after dark. 


‘‘Well, sing a song,” the cook replied, 
‘‘And you shall have your fill. 

Give us a symphony in Q, 
Or e’en a trill.” 


‘‘Not so,’’ quoth he. ‘My voice is not 
The kind you like, I fear. 
“Tt’s useful on election days 
To howl and cheer.” 
— Harper's Bazar. 
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The Ohief Reason for the marvellous sue 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilia is found in the fact 
that this medicime actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 

: for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Merit Wirs @ popularity and sale 

greater than that of any other blood purifier. 

It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 

Prepared only by O. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
For the Relief and Cure of 
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diet, self-respect instead of the worship of wealth 

and fashion, education of women in skilled labor, 

are among the things Mrs. Diaz advocates.”—N. Y 

Nation. 

COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By MARION 
HARLAND. 16mo, paper, 25 cts.; 12mo, water- 
proof covers, 60 cts. 

Most cook-books presuppose a certain degree of 
knowledge requisite to their use, but this, while suited 
to experienced housekeepers, yet adapts itself to the 
needs of those who must start at the beginning. Its 
explicit and careful directions will be a source of 
unmixed delight to those who have their laurels yet 
to win in a new field of labor. 
yee NOTES AND QUERIES. 12mo, 

60 cts. 

One of those valuable collections that people, 
possessing, wonder how they could do without. It 
is a small encyclopedia of useful facts about the 
innumerable questions that are forever coming up 
in the household, and everybody, from grandpa 
down to baby, can find something in it that was just 
what he or she wanted to know. 

ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. 
8. D. Power. 12mo, $1.00. 

While specially intended for young girls, this unique 
volume has valuable suggestions to housekeepers of 
older years, who will read its chatty and intelligent 
ponerse with thorough zest and benefit to themselves. 

Yot only household matters come in for discussion, 
but other subjects dear to the feminine heart, suchas 


Rehearsal,” etc., and all are treated in that bright, 

entertaining way that blends amusement with in- 

struction. 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. By DupLey A. 
SARGENT, M. D., of Harvard College. 16mo, 60c. 
Every housekeeper needs some such book at her 


great or small, that befall a family, and demand 
prompt and wise action. Much suffering and dis- 


remedies and treatment that a sensible woman can 

apply at once, and this little hand-book will be found 

worth its weight in gold. 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Mary J. SArrorp, M. D., and 
MARY E. ALLEN. 16mo, 60 cts. 

A valuable book of counsel for mothers, teachers, 
and all who have the care of young girls, prepared 
by two women who are authority in such matters. 

“What a blessing to our girls if this book could 
only be distributed and read throughout the land! 
Many a mothe? is the unconscious cause of her 
daughter’s ill-health.”—S, S. Journal. 

At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 





weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
slation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 





WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 





devoted to the Interests of Women, 





MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- =. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, j 


Editor. 
Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 
how the Barnacles fish? Do you know how the 
Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 
Plant? THE YOUNG IDEA will tell you. 
Sixteen large pages. 50 cents a year. Sample 
Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA, 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 
EDITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park S8t., Boston, Mass. 


It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. 7. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter.”—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole pee. It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”’"—Rev. George 8. . 
Derby, Vt. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman. and her right to the franchise. An eight 


e monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
ion .~a .« THE WO ’S STANDARD. 














NOTABLE BOOKS 


Recently Published. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 


Edited by LAURA E. RICHARDS. In rich and attrac- 
tive binding of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal, 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, $3.00. 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illus- 
trated. Also in Engtish cloth, $1.0, 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish to enter. Julia Ward Howe’s name is 
a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such use as is here made of them. The severa] 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”— Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

“The modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace-might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body. ‘The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.”— 
Chicago Tribune, 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By Davip ATWOOD Wasson; with a Biographical 

Sketch by O. B. FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50. 

“Mr. WASSON’s style is characterized by great di- 
rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
paiustaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into bis writing a spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace. Anair of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them on 
this account the more interesting.”— Commonwealth. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of 


Canada, 1775-76. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, Price, 
50 cents. 


“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about, The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account. To a well-regulated mind, this story of how a 
General, in the heyday of reputation, went forth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especially when told so graphically 
as in this instance.”—Commercial, Cincinnati. 














Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 

EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 


papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”-- 
** Josiah Alien’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“[ never forget to recommend the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”’"—Mrs. 
A en M. Gougar. 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do, It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y the 
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THE WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association held 
their first monthly session since the sum-~- 
mer vacation, on the 6th inst. The pres- 
ent condition of the cause was discussed 
at length, and much encouragement was 
expressed, notwithstanding the refusal of 
the four new States to establish equal 
rights for all citizens irrespective of sex. 

We have lost the advantage which we 
should have had if these States had risen 
to the height of their great opportunity. 
But it gives us the possibility of securing 
for Massachusetts her proper historic place 
as among the first to apply the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence to 
women. Here, where we have Bunker 
Hill, Concord, Lexington, and the Harbor 
where the tea was thrown overboard, here 
where the Liberator led in the long strife 
for the freedom of the slaves, is pre-emi- 
nently a proper place to establish equal 
political rights for women. 

Ali this was considered at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, and it was 
voted to prosecute the work by conven- 
tions in the Western purt of the State, and 
by meetings elsewhere; also to hold quar- 
terly meetings for consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the Leagues, and monthly 
sociables, and when possible to have the 
League Conference Meeting and the So- 
ciable on the same day, in order to give 
opportunity for the members of the 
Leagues to attend the Sociable and be- 
come acquainted with other members of 
the State Association. 

It was voted to send in a petition for 
municipal suffrage, asking it only for 
women who can read understandingly, 
who can write any simple sentence from 
dictation, and who have not been convicted 
of crime or imprisoned for the same with- 
in five years immediately preceding the 
election, and shall have been residents of 
the United States at least seven years. 
See the petition elsewhere in this paper. 

Massachusetts is a small State with a 
large population, and several of its best 
daily papers, notably the Springfield Re- 
publican and the Boston Traveller and 
Transcript, never fail to advocate and sup- 
port our cause. Many weekly papers do 
the same, while almost all the papers 
give good reports of our work. Our sen- 
ior Senator in Congress, Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, ably and faithfully supports our 
petitions. Senator Dawes likewise votes 
for them. The leading clergymen in this 
city, and many in the State, co-operate 
with us. Women more than ever are wak- 


ing up to the need of political rights. | 


Our educated young women are no longer 
content to be counted politically with 
idiots and criminals. Plain men on farms, 
in stores and shops, ask whether candi- 
dates for the Legislature and for Governor 
are friends of woman suffrage, and will 
not vote for them if they are not. The 
Leagues, with their four thousand mem- 
bers, are already a power, and they will 
become constantly more so. 

With all these circumstances to favor 
our cause, we have reason to believe that 
if every suffragist will ‘‘Lend a hand” we 
may yet save to this dear old Common- 
wealth the historic credit of being among 
the first to rescue her women from the 
political degradation which is imposed 
upon male felons as a punishment for 
crime; among the first to do justice to 
mothers, wives and daughters. 

Wyoming has the advantage in the fact 
that her women are voters, and have been 
so for twenty years. The men of that 
Territory, headed by their Governor, mean 
that their new State shall come in with 
equal rights for men and women. Let us 
hope it may do so. 

Kansas, too, has the advantage in the 
fact that her women already have full 
municipal suffrage, and they look for 
speedy enfranchisement. Let us hope 
they will get it. But Massachusetts must 
not be left behind. To this end the work 
must be pushed. The committee have 
made a temporary engagement with Miss 
Marian T. Hosmer as general agent, in 
place of Miss Pond, who resigned in order 
to devote her time to the Pageant. 
Hosmer will arrange meetings and con- 
ventions, co-operate with the Leagues that 
may need co-operation, and give her hest 
service to aid the cause. Her address will 

_ be at this office,.and she will begin her 
work at once. 


Now, let us all take heart of hope, | 


Miss. 





and do our part. We are sure to win. | by the father-in-law of Gov. Warren, who 


Our good friend, Samuel E. Sewall, used 
to say : “Woman suffrage may come at any 
moment.” With a slight turning of his 
thin hand to illustrate what he meant, he 
added : ‘A very little thing will bring it at 
any time. The air is full of it. All it 
needs is the match to set it off.” —L. 8. 


NEW FORM OF PETITION. 


The Executive Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 





following form of petition: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts : 

Whereas a large and increasing number of cit- 
izens, male and female, believe that the extension 
of the right of suffrage to women is essential to 
the best interests of the Commonwealth, therefore : 

We, the undersigned citizens of Massachusetts, 
twenty-one years of age and upward, respectfully 
pray your honorable bodies to enact such a law 
as shall extend municipal suffrage to every fe- 
male citizen of twenty-one years of age and up- 
ward, except paupers, persons under guardian- 
ship, and those who have been convicted of crime 
against the laws of the State, or who have been 
imprisoned for such offence within at least five 
years immediately preceding the time for election. 

Provided, however, that she shall be able to 
read understandingly any part of the Declaration 
of Rights of the Inhabitants of Massachusetts, 
and to write legibly any simple English sentence 
from dictation at the time of writing, and shall 
have been a resident of the United States for at 
least seven years. 

In all other respects we wish woman suffrage 
to be on the same terms with suffrage for men. 





WYOMING SOLI 


The constitutional convention of Wyo- 
ming convened at Cheyenne, Sept. 2. Hon. 
Melville C. Brown, of Albany, a strong 
friend of woman suffrage, was elected 
permanent president. The Cheyenne Daily 
Tribune says: 


‘*President Brown e oquently addressed 
the convention, and a favorable reference, 
made in the course of his address, to 
woman suffrage was received by the con- 
vention with a perfect hurricane of ap- 
plause, a most complete and significant 
manifestation of the temper of the con- 
vention on this important subject. Wom- 
an suffrage for the State of Wyoming is a 
foregone conclusion.” 


Judge Brown, when he settled in Wyo- 
ming, Many years ago, was entirely op- 
posed to woman suffrage. In a letter to 
Mrs. E. H. Wilson, of Bismarck, Dak., he 
thus described his conversion : 


My Dear Madam: My prejudices were 
formerly all against woman suffrage, but 
they have gradually given way since it be- 
came an established fact in Wyoming. 

You ask, ‘‘Has woman suffrage worked 
good or evil in Wyoming?” I answer un- 
qualifiedly, it has worked good. 

Again you ask, ‘*What class of women 
go to the polls?’ I answer, all classes. 
Women vote as generally as men, and are 
no more restricted in the use of the ballot. 

My observation of the workings of wom- 
an suffrage, extending over a period of fif- 
teen years, satisfies me of its entire justice 
and propriety. Impartial observation has 
also satisfied me that in the use of the bal- 
lot women exercise fully as good judg- 
ment as men, and in some particulars are 
more discriminating, as, for instance, on 
questions of morals. 

You further ask, *‘Has it a degrading in- 
fluence?” Again L answer positively, no— 
avery loud no. I should laugh at this last 
question if it were not asked in such evi- 
dent good faith. Just think of the ridicu- 
lousness of it. My wife goes with me to 
the theatre, the opera, to church and 
prayer-meeting. We also associate in the 
family circle from day to day, without ap- 
parent injury to her. She also takes my 
arm and we walk to the polls together and 
deposit our Dallots. Isn’t it ridiculous to 
suppose that our association in the latter 
act would be more injurious than in the 
former? It seems so to me. 

‘*Is the report true that ladies there are 
petitioning the Legislature to repeal the 
law?” you ask. I answer no, positively 
no. Any such statement is unqualifiedly 
false. 

I believe I have answered your several 
questions. I will only add, in conclusion, 
that woman suffrage is as firmly estab- 
lished in Wyoming as man suffrage, and 
the latter is in as much danger of repeal or 
abridgment as the former. Our people are 
satisfied with it, and are proud of the fact 
that the youngest of the ‘Territories has set 
an example that all the older ones and the 
several States of the Union are sooner or 
later sure to follow. I am, madam, your 
most obedient, MELVILLE C. BROWN. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 


>——___— 


BEAUTIFUL CHEYENNE. 


I lately returned from a two months’ tour 
in the Territories soon to become States, 
which extended from the Minnesota line 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, the placid 
waters of Vancouver’s Sound, and the 
broad valley of the Columbia River. I 
came back by the Oregon Short Line 
and Union Pacific railroads to Omaha. 
But I saw no city anywhere so well built, 
so clean, so handsome, and so homelike as 
Cheyenne,—well-named ‘*‘The Magic City 
of the Plains.” 

We reached it in the night, from the 
West, and found the Inter-Ocean a fine 
hotel with first-class accommodations. 
Next morning I was hospitably welcomed 
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FOR SUFFRAGE. 











spent the day in driving me through the 
principal streets, and in introducing me to 
a few of the many beautiful and hospitable 
homes 80 characteristic of Cheyenne. 

It seemed difficult to believe that this 
bright, orderly community, so well-to-do, 
with such evidences of thrift and culture 
and intelligence on every hand, could be a 
locality where, thirty years ago, the bowie- 
knife and revolver were predominant. I 
looked at the beautiful State House, the im- 
posing High School, the numerous costly 
churches, and, above all, the cosy and ar- 
tistic residences, surrounded by green 
lawns, shady trees, and blooming flower- 
gardens, and my heart rejoiced in the 
knowledge that this was a city which has 
been governed wisely and well for twenty 
years by the united suffrages of men and 
women. I said to myself: ‘If this com- 
munity is a sample of Wyoming, let our 
Eastern people flock to her sunny plains 
and romantic valleys and breathe this pure, 
inspiring atmosphere.” I exclaimed in de- 
light : ‘No place I have visited,—Bismarck 
or Mandan, Livingston or Helena, Spo- 
kane Falls or Tacoma, Olympia or Seattle, 
Portland or Boise, can compare in genuine 
beauty and comfort and universal well-be- 
ing with this capital of progressive Wyom- 
ing,—seated on its lofty tableland 5,000 
feet above the sea,—the Magic City of the 


Plains.” H. B. B. 
- -& @e- 


NOT APROCRYPHAL BUT HISTORICAL. 


It was stated in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
last week that, a few years ago, a committee 
on the erection of a public statue rejected 
the model to which they had voted to 
award the prize, when they discovered that 
the sculptor was a woman—Miss Anne 
Whitney. The Boston Advertiser expresses 
the opinion that this statement is ‘:some- 
what apocryphal,” and an irate anonymous 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
says: 

“Though not a betting individual, I 
think that I may safely wager a new buz- 
zard dollar to an old nickel, that there is 
not a shadow of truth in this tale. In this 
age, at least, of this New World and its 
hitherto proverbial deference to the sex— 
whatever may be in store for the future 
under the malign influence of such publi- 
cations as the WOMAN’s JOURNAL—this 
broadcast imputation is odious.” 

Both unite in calling for the facts. They 
are easily given. The statue was the statue 





of Charles Sumner, in this city; and the | 


facts in the case were related to the editors 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL by Charles W. 
Slack, of the Boston Commonwealth, who 
was himself a member of the committee on 
award. Mr. Slack was one of the minority 
who opposed the action of the committee 
in reversing itsjudgment. He has told the 
story many times, and to many persons. 
The fact was so discreditable that it is 
no wonder if some individuals who did not 
know of it at the time, now find it hard to 
believe it. But itis strictly historical. 
A. S. B. 


++ 


CHARACTERS IN THE PAGEANT. 





The following are some of the principal 
characters in the National Historical 
Pageant, to be held at the Boston Theatre, 
October 11th. 


Historian, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
GoppeEss or Lrserty, Mrs. W. H. Prior. 
QvEEN IsaBeLLa, Mrs. H. W. Chapin. 
Cotvmpsvus, Rev. E. C. Abbott. 

Pace (Little Lord Fauntleroy of the Boston 
Museum), Alice Pierce, who has a prominent 
speaking part. 

PrisciLuta, Miss Etta L. Johnson. 

Mixes Stanpisu, W. O. Hazeltine. 

Roger Wi.uiaMs, Mr. Leach. 

AnneE Hvutcurtnson, Miss Ednorah Nahr. 

Corton MATHER, Rev. E. C. Abbott. 

GrorGe WasHINGTON, L. Edwiu Dudley. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON, Mrs. Baxter. 

InpIANS oF ‘*Boston TEA Party,” Harvard 
Students. 

Sartors, Chauncy-Hall Students. 

Britisu, Young Men from Charlestown. 

ConTINENTALS, Young Men from Charlestown. 

CapTaIn ParKEn, 8. H. Brooks. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, Reader. 

Garrison, T. E. Ash. 

Mariners, Charlestown. 

Mitta, G. A. R. Post. 

ANTHONY BuRNs, 

READING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION, Henry B. Blackwell. 

LEADER OF WomMaAn’s Crusapg, Mrs. O. C. 
Williams. 


New attractions will be some of the most 
prominent singers and musicians of Bos- 
ton. 

The orchestra will be the Boston Theatre 


Orchestra. 
“The Stately Minuet” will be one of the 


leading attractions. 

The closing tableau will be represented 
by some of the most prominent women of 
Boston in professional and musical circles, 
from the Associations of women in Boston, 
also from the women of the Boston Press. 
Young women students from the Boston 
University, New England Conservatory, 
and Monroe School of Oratory. These 
will show the advance in woman’s sphere 
from 1800 to 1889. C. 8. P. 


e+ 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Those who can circulate petitions should 
now send for them to this office, and use 
the opportunities afforded by summer lei- 
sure to procure all the names possible. 











HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The directors of this institution have de- 
cided to. supply a long-felt want by es- 
tablishing a home for the pupil nurses in 
their training school. A small fund was 
raised for this purpose by the nurses and 
physicians, but it is not sufficient to build a 
suitable house. It is thought best, however, 
to delay the opening of the Home no 


longer, and the directors have hired for | 


a year a house in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the hospital, and hope to have 
it ready for use in a few weeks. 

Although the house will be furnished as 
simply as is consistent with the necessary 
comfort of the inmates, yet, as it is large, 
as it must be to accommodate the pupils, 
it will require an outlay which will draw 
heavily upon the income of the hospital. 


The directors will therefore be very | 
still going on,—the amendment of the Mar- 


grateful to any friends who will assist 
them by gifts of money or furniture. Easy- 
chairs, tables or any other articles for the 
sitting-room will be very welcome, and 
strips of new carpeting will be gladly re- 
ceived ; in short, whatever articles are suit- 
able to a plain home will be very useful. 

At their monthly meeting, Sept. 9th, the 
directors unanimously voted to name the 
new house ‘The Goddard Home for 
Nurses.” They give it this name, with 
grateful recognition of their services, in 
honor of their revered first president, Miss 
Lucy Goddard, of Roxbury, of their pres- 
ent faithful treasurer Mr. George A. God- 
dard, and his mother long a director in the 
hospital, and of their noble benefactors 
and friends, Miss Rebecca Goddard (lately 
deceased) and her sisters, Miss Matilda 
Goddard, of Boston, and Mrs. Thomas 
Goddard, of Newton. These noble workers 
for humanity will thus be kept in constant 
remembrance by those whom we are train- 
ing to follow in their footsteps. We trust 
that in a short time we shall be able to 
engrave this endeared name upon a build- 
ing worthy of it. 

All gifts may be sent to New England 
Hospital, Dimock Street, Roxbury, in 
charge of the matron, Miss MacBrien. 





Jamaica Plain, Mass. E. D. C. 
*o+ 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND ENGLISH 
STATESMEN. 


BELFAST, IRELAND, AUG. 25, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As I read the JOURNAL of August 10, I 
was amazed to find a paragraph from the 
Greenfield Gazette and Courier, declaring 
that the cause of women’s suffrage ‘has 
made great progress in the country where 
the grandest of statesmen—we mean Glad- 
stone, of course—gives it his unqualified 
and powerful support.” 

So far from giving us his support, I, as 
one of the oldest workers in the cause, as- 
sert that from beginning to end he has been 
our worst enemy. It is easy enough to 
meet honest and open opponents in argu- 
ment; and it is easy to livedown the sneers 
of the coarse and the anger of the selfish. 
We have very nearly overcome both. But 
it is not easy to strive against the influence 
of the leader of a great party, a party to 
which probably the majority of women 
suffragists have belonged; a cold, hard, 
contemptuous influence, which has many 
a time detached from us Parliamentary 
friends upon whom we had counted. Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy towards us has been, 





| it wise to combine the two issues. 


first, to ignore us steadily wherever possi- | 


ble; second, when he is obliged to act, al- 
ways to act against us; third, when obliged 
to speak, to make one of those two-voiced 
speeches of which he is amaster, to soothe 
women’s feelings and yet commit himself 
to nothing. It is not merely that he has 
never voted for the women’s suffrage bill, 
not even when it was in the hands of a fol- 
lower of his own. But it is that, in public 
and in private, he has always used his im- 
mense power against a recognition of the 
independent life of women. It is true that 
so far back as 1871 he made one of his 
clever shifty speeches, in which he seemed 
to approve of the principle of the bill, but 
spoke of the roughness of the polling- 
booths ; and seemed to any honest ear tobe 
promising that if that roughness were 
minimized by means of the ballot, or sepa- 
rate booths for women, he would support 
it. But alas! when his household fran- 
chise bill was before Parliament in 1884, 
although the ballot had been long em- 
ployed for elections, he utterly refused to 
include women-householders. In spite of 
a majority of pledged friends in the House 
of Commons, in spite of the most import- 
ant memorials, signed by men and women 
whose word carries weight in every sphere 
of life, in spite of everything, Mr. Glad- 
stone returned a fixed and even irritated 
‘no” to all appeals. No doubt there were 
some small difficulties in his way ; but they 
were such as he could have overcome with 
the lifting of his finger. Even now, when 
the advance of women, and the position 
they are taking in all the political parties, 
—Conservative, Liberal Unionist, and 
Gladstonian Liberal,—obliges him to rec- 
ognize the organization of the latter, he 
continues to make speeches urging women 
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to work for his party without the smallest 
promise of help in return. 

Perhaps the Greenfield editor mistook 
some of Disraeli's past utterances, o; 
the more recent ones of Lord Salisbury 
for Mr. Gladstone’s. In the days when | 
believed in Mr. Gladstone as a party poli- 
tician, I used to regret the fact that our 
best friends in the front rank of politics 
were Conservative, rather than Libera) ; 
although the case was reversed among the 
rank and file of each party. Now, how. 
ever, the political convulsions of the last 
four years have taught me, as they haye 
taught many, to care less for party cries, 
and a great deal more for personal charac- 
ter. 

If it were suitable, [ could enlarge on the 
ostentatious indifference of Mr. Gladstone's 
attitude towards women in other agita- 
tions, some already successful, and some 


ried Women’s Property Law, the admis- 
sion of women to the medical profession, 
the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and many more. But we should be fools 
indeed if we trusted him again. 
ISABELLA M. A. Top, 
Hon. Sec. North of Ireland W. S. A. 


(Mr. Gladstone must be a very great 
man,”* remarks the hero of one of Mrs, 
Oliphant’s novels. ‘I hear it is a sign of 
being in society when you foam at the 
mouth at the sound of his name.” This 
was, of course, a humorous exaggeration. 
But it is a fact that the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Gladstone is regarded in Eng- 
land by his political followers is more than 
equalled by the intensity of the detestation 
in which he is held by his political oppo- 
nents. In Ireland the feeling runs particu- 
larly high between the majority who want 
Home Rule, and the minority, consisting 
chiefly of North of Ireland Protestants, 
who are opposed to it. Our esteemed cor- 
respondent, Miss Tod, belongs to the latter 
party. We think that her strong disap- 
proval of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy in- 
clines her to take the darkest view of his 
actions in other respects. The editor of 
the Greenfield Gazette and Courier certain- 
ly overstated the case when he said that 
Mr. Gladstone gave the movement for Par- 
liamentary suffrage his hearty and unquali- 
fied support. But it seems to us an exag- 
geration in the opposite direction to call 
Mr. Gladstone one of its worst enemies. 
Mr. Gladstone gives his unqualified en- 
dorsement to municipal suffrage, which 
Englishwomen already possess, and de- 
clares that they have exercised it ‘*without 
detriment and with great advantage.” In 
regard to Parliamentary suffrage, his atti- 
tude may be described as on the fence, with 
a leaning to the favorable side. At least, 
so we should judge from the reports that 
have appeared from time to time in vari- 
ous English papers. He has several times 
made references to it which seemed favor- 
able, as Miss Tod admits. These have been 
widely quoted in this country, and doubt- 
less gave the editor of the Gazette and Cou- 
rier the impression that Mr. Gladstone was 
a strong supporter of the movement. Mr. 
Gladstone declined to include women iu his 
bill by which the franchise was extended 
to agricultural laborers, alleging, if we re- 
member correctly, that he feared it would 
defeat the bill, and that he did not think 
On the 
same ground many members of Parliament 
who were well-known believers in woman 
suffrage voted against incorporating 4 
woman suffrage clause in that particular 
bill. Mr. Gladstone said on this occa- 
sion, however, that when woman suffrage 
came up as a separate measure, he should 
vote for it. So the papers reported. But 
the question has never since come to 4 
vote in Parliament, owing to pressure of 
other business and the difficulty of secur- 
ing a day. Many women were naturally 
disappointed and irritated at having their 
claims postponed to those of the agricul- 
tural laborers; and some of them thought 
that the bill could perfectly well have been 
carried, even if it had been widened so a8 
to include the women. Still, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s action in this matter is hardly 
enough, it seems to us, to warrant classing 
him as oneof women’s worst enemies. But 
the supporters of Lord Salisbury can cer- 
tainly claim that he has spoken more 
strongly and unqualifiedly for woman suf- 


frage than Mr. Gladstone has done. 
A. 8. B-] 





MEDALS FOR MOTHERS. 


Some time ago the New York World of- 
fered a one-hundred-dollar gold certificate 
to the mother who had given birth to, and 
successfully reared, the largest number of 
children. The prize has just been give? 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Lang, of Brooklyn, wh? 
has ten good daughters and five stalwart 
sons. Mrs. Lang is described as ‘‘a short, 
comfortable, matronly-looking woma!, 
with a face free from wrinkles. She w#* 
born in Baden, Germany, in 1837. Be 
sides her fifteen children, Mrs. Lang has 
six grandchildren. Her husband, a short, 
stout German, has had struggles with 
poverty, but the family is an unusually 
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one.” The mother nursed the | accomplished by the woman's franchise Mrs. Helen M. Gougar lectured at Syra- The Cincinnati city government passed a You will be perfectl satisfied 
numerous children through measles, scar- — > Nel os penne. ee cuse, N. Y., during the session of the State | law creating a board of lady directors for ith GLOVES fr y 
let-fever, and other juvenile ailments. | Wyss made of the unsatisfactory results in | Prohibition Convention. their workhouse. The board has been | 7? om 


The father was industrious. ‘The children 
were good, and all worked together for 
each other and their home. 

It is encouraging to find occasionally 
that the bearing and rearing of children 
is‘considered worthy of recognition. Ina 
wiser age, the Commonwealth will hold 
itself as greatly indebted to the woman 
who gives it useful citizens as to the sol- 
dier who defends its flag. F. M, A. 
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TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 


I call attention to the requirements upon 
which a reduction will be granted by eight 
railroad lines to persons attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas E. 8S. A., at 
Wichita, Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 

The passenger will pay full fare in going 
to Wichita, and must secure a certificate 
or receipt therefor from the ticket agent, 
by request, at the time of purchase; and 
this certificate or receipt, when counter- 
signed by Laura M. Johns, president Kan- 
sas E. 8S. A., will become authority for 
sale of a return ticket over the same road, 
between the same points, at one-third fare, 
this making one fare and a third for the 
round trip. 

When the journey is made over more 
than one line, it is frequently necessary 
for the passenger to purchase a separate 
local ticket, and procure a certificate there- 
for for each of the lines over which he or 
she travels in going to the meeting, as 
many of these lines do not honor the certi- 
ficate of any other line than their own. 
Passengers should therefore be careful to 
ascertain from the ticket agent what por- 
tion of their journey can be covered by the 
certificate procurable of him, and to pur- 
chase tickets and secure certificates filled 
in accordingly. 

Failure to procure or present certificates, 
or to get them countersigned, will invali- 
date any claim for reduction in return fare. 

The ticket purchased for passage going 
may be either limited or unlimited, accord- 
ing to rate paid or regulations in effect on 
the line over which it reads; but the return 
ticket sold at the reduced rate, will, in all 
cases, be limited to a continuous passage. 

Certificates will not be honored for re- 
turn tickets at reduced rates unless pre- 
sented within one day after the date of ad- 
journment of the meeting; nor will.the 
certificate be honored in cases where going 
tickets were purchased more than three 
days prior to the commencement of the 
meeting. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
above plan, reduced rates will be granted 
from points in Kansas only, by the Santa 
Fé, the B. & M., Rock Island, Kansas City 
& Fort Scott, Missouri Pacific, St. Joseph 
and Grand Island, St. Louis and San Fran- 
ciseo, and the Union Pacific Railways. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President Kansas E. S. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





The Stoughton League will hold its an- 
nual meeting Sept. 25. The Watertown 
League the first week in October. 


NORTH ABINGTON, Sept. 11.—The dele- 
gates from the various women’s suffrage 
associations in Plymouth County met at 
the Congregational church in this town 
to-day. The morning session opened at 
eleven o’clock, and prayer was offered by 
tev. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. J. H. Jones, 
and Rev. B. F. Bowles. Mrs. Catherine 
Dent Stevenson, of Newton, delivered the 
a address of the afternoon. Mrs. 

ary A. Livermore, of Malden, spoke in 
theevening. During the exercises various 
songs were sung by John W. Hutchinson 
and daughter. 





—+¢+4 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN OHIO. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
held its first meeting after the summer 
vacation, on Wednesday afternoon, the 4th 
inst., Mrs. Rosa L. Segur in the chair. 


Correspondence presented by Mrs. S. S. 
Bissell related to the labors and influence 
of police matrons in distant cities. A iet- 
ter was read from Sara Winthrop Smith, 
asking that the cause of woman suffrage 
be presented before the Columbus conven- 
tion of I. O. O. F. and Daughters of Re- 
becca, which convenes in the near future. 
A committee was appointed to take charge 
of this work. Mrs. Josephine B. Scott, of 
Perrysburg, wrote of injustice resulting 
from disfranchisement in her town. It is 
proposed to found a woman suffrage asso- 
ciation there. 

Action was taken in regard to appoint- 
ment of women trustees of the Lucas 
County Children’s Home. Steps were taken 
to obtain the requisite legislation the com- 

winter, if it was found impossible to 
compass the appointment of 
women officials, as a home without the 
mother influence must be as t a failure 
in the State as in the family. Mrs. Bis- 
sell, D. C. Shaw, C. T. Morgan, Miss Mott, 
and the president were appointed a com- 
mittee to further work for this purpose. 

The usual time was given to study of 
the U. S. Constitution, Mrs. Barker read- 
ing the text from a recent work by Prof. 


A. 0. a ga Wisconsin. 
Mrs. 8. N. Williams presented an inter- 
esting and encouraging review of the work 





gain and the outlook are encouraging. 
The president announced the death of 
the Hon. Israel Hall, of Ann Arbor, who 
helped to form the Toledo Woman Suffra 
Association in March, 1869. The associa- 
tion tendered condolence to Mrs. Olivia B. 
Hall. Miss Anna C. Mott read a touching 
tribute in memory of Mr. Hall, from an 
Ann Arbor journal. Mrs. E. J. C. Jen- 
nings spoke of the death of Prof. Maria 
Mitchell, representing a brief sketch of 
her career. A tribute of respect was also 
paid to Mrs. Hamilton, of Fort Wayne, a 
devoted adherent and worker for woman’s 
h 


ts. 
rs. Cornelia Shaw and Mrs. Matie B. 
Ecks read clippings touching married 
women’s property rights, a short and gen- 
eral discussion following. 
The meeting then adjourned to the first 
Wednesday of October. 


+++ 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Newport Woman Suffrage League 
held its annual meeting Sept. 5th. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, honorary president, pre- 
sided. -Mr. E. C. S. Pierce, of Providence, 
explained the workings of the Australian 
ballot system. Officers were elected in 
accordance with that plan. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mayor 
Coggeshall. 

——_-- - © ee -—_——_ 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers who wish to have the ad- 
dress of their papers changed will confera 
favor by stating both the old and the new 
address. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of Mr. JOHN B. PEIRCE, at 
his residence in this city, Monday, Septem- 
ber 2d, at the age of eighty-five years 
and nine months, we lose from our midst 
one more of the few remaining early aboli- 
tionists, and a friend of all.the great re- 
forms of the day. 

In the early days of the anti-slavery 
movement, Mr. Peirce heartily espoused 
the cause, and was ever after one of the 
most devoted friends and adherents of the 
ideas advanced by Mr. Garrison and his 
co-workers, doing what he could by per- 
sonal influence and contributions in the 
midst of a very active business life to help 
the great principles on which the anti- 
slavery movement was founded. His 
strong individual convictions and high 
sense of duty led him, when a very young 
man, to espouse the temperance cause, and 
to the end of his long and useful life he 
emphasized by practice and precept his be- 
lief in total abstinence. The Woman Suf- 
frage cause found an earnest and sympa- 
thizing friend in him, and in the Free Re- 
ligious movement he manifested an en- 
thusiastic and devoted interest. An up- 
right business man, exemplary in all the 
relations of life, faithful and strict in the 
application of his principles to all his deal- 
ings, well may be applied to him the fa- 
miliar words: ‘*Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” M. 


+++ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections is in session in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Helen Ainslie Smith will contribute 
stories of ‘*The Thirteen Colonies” to Put- 
nam’s ‘Stories of the Nations.” 


Miss Anna V. La Rose, of the Logans- 
port (Ind.) High School, has been elected 
to the superintendency of the Logansport 
schools. 

The Union Labor Party of Iowa has 
nominated Mrs. H. J. Ballangee, of Polk 
County, for State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The San Antonio (Texas) W. C. T. U. 
devotes its fourth weekly meeting each 
month to the discussion of woman suffrage 
from a biblical standpoint. 

Dr. Louise Fisk Bryson, a young phy- 
sician of New York, read a paper before 
the Social Science Association on ‘*The 
Dangerous Classes and the Modern Doc- 
tor.” 

The Journeyman Tailors’ Union, at its 
recent biennial convention, changed its 
constitution so as to make women eligible 
to membership at the option of the local 
unions. 

Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller will make an 
extended tour through the New England 








‘States this fall in the interest of dress-re- 


form—the art of comfortable and artistic 
dressing. 

The article by Miss Blackwell on ‘‘Wom- 
en’s Wages,” in last week’s WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, should have been credited to the 
Northern Christian Advocate, where it first 
appeared. 

Mrs. Angie F. Newman is not the wife 
of Bishop Newman, as stated last week, 
nor is she a relative of the family, though 
she is sometimes a visitor at the home of 
the bishop. 





The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation desires to call the attention of 
women who mean to vote for school com- 
mittee to the fact that assessment closes at 
5 o’clock, on Tuesday, Oct. 1. 

The Fifth Triennial Congress of the In- 
ternational Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice began in Geneva, 
Switzerland, Sept. 10. Aaron M. Powell, 
of the Philanthropist, is the delegate from 
America. 

Miss Ellen A. Hayes, professor of mathe- 
matics at Wellesley College, writes : “I can- 
not express the esteem and admiration that 
I have for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. I do 
not know of any other paper that is doing 
so great a work for right and justice.” 

At the Winnebago County Fair, last 
week, the local woman suffrage society 
distributed a large number of leaflets and 
more than fifteen hundred copies of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. They were taken 
eagerly, and many of the country people 
came back for more. 

The Woman’s Medical College of Chica- 
go celebrated the opening of its twentieth 
year of instruction last week. Over one 
hundred students have been enrolled for 
the present year, and a large, new college 
building is nearly completed, which will 
be used for operations and lectures. 

The Anthony Club of Chicago is a fast- 
growing equal suffrage club. Both men 
and women belong to it. The subject at 
its last meeting, Sept. 10th, was the ‘‘Rela- 
tion of the Ballot to the Temperance Re- 
form.” Miss Esther Pugh gave the paper 
of the evening. : 

Susan B. Anthony has written to Mayor 
Grace of New York, suggesting that one 
of the permanent buildings of the World’s 
Fair be set aside to women, for an exhibit 
of their work. ‘*While the men of the 
country,” she says, ‘‘shall rear temples in 
honor of Columbus, it will surely be most 
fitting for the women to celebrate the 
virtues of Queen Isabella.” 

The Seidl Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has taken an active interest in the work- 
ing girls of that city, this summer, giving 
them weekly outings, under the care of 
Mrs. Mary S. Haynes, president of the 
Working Girls’ Associated Clubs of Brook- 
lyn and treasurer of the Seidl Society, and 
Miss Mary Sharpe, the president of a local 
club of working girls. 

The Cincinnati city government passed 
a law creating a board of female directors 
for their workhouse. The board has 
been formed and a superintendent elected, 
but the superintendent of the institution 
declines to give up the keys of the wom- 
en’s department to the new board, which 


causes trouble, and the matter is waiting | 


for a decision as to the constitutionality 
of the law creating the new board. 

The Woman’s Club of Decatur, IIl., 
which includes in its membership several 
hundred of the representative ladies of the 
city, will erect a club building at once and 
fit it up in elegant style for regular meet- 
ings, afternoons and evenings. The struc- 
ture will cost $10,000, and nearly all of 
the money is subscribed. The club dis- 
cusses scientific, literary and domestic 
questions, and occasionally arranges for 
lectures. 

Mr. Wm. T. Stead, editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, being asked whether women would 
probably do important work on the news- 
paper of the future, said: ‘‘Women in the 
future will take a more important part in 
everything. In the lower callings of life— 
where there is the carrying of heavy 
weights and that sort of thing to be done 
—we see very little difference made be- 
tween the sexes. It is only in the higher 
callings, where there is better pay, that 
the difference comes in and women are 
barred out.” 


Our Hobbies is the apt name of a bright, 
vigorous newspaper edited and published 
by two promising young women of Rock- 
ford, Ill., Miss Carrie M. Ashton and Miss 
Catherine G. Waugh. ‘Our Hobbies” are 
most commendable ones—woman suffrage, 
temperance, good morals and useful citi- 
zenship—and are ably advocated. The pa- 
per has the peculiarity of only appearing 
once a year—during the county fair. Last 
year its publishers paid all their bills, and 
put nearly fifty dollars into the Temper- 
ance Headquarters Fund—which shows a 
creditable degree of newspaper enterprise- 


On the evening of Sept. 5 a meeting wag 
held at 2,426 Indiana Avenue, at which a 
statement of the principles of Nationalism 
was made witha view to forming National- 
ist Club No. 2 of Chicago. The reception 
given Bellamy’s ‘“‘Looking Backward” in- 
dicates the trend of the times. A woman- 
suffrage plank is to be added to the prin- 
ciples of the Boston Club. Letters from 
Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, Lucinda B. 
Chandler, Frances E. Willard, Edward 
Bellamy and others were read, with pa- 
pers and speeches by prominent men and 
women. 





formed, and a superintendent elected, but 
the superintendent of the institution de- 
clines to give up the keys of the women’s 
department tothe new board. The matter 
is waiting for a decision as tothe constitu- 
tionality of the law creating the new board. 
The Woman Suffrage Party’s State Com- 
mittee met at No. 52 University Place, Mr. 
Hamilton Willcox presiding, Aug. 29, and 
decided to hold its State Convention at 
Saratoga, Oct. 2 and 3. Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, the distinguished philanthropist 
and orator, president of the Women’s Cen- 
tenary Association, and ex-president of 
Sorosis, was elected president of the Com- 
mittee in place of Dr. Clemence S. Lozier, 
deceased. Mrs. Thomas accepted the post. 
Geo. Pellew, nephew of John Jay, was 
chosen secretary, in place of Charles K. 
Whipple, removed from the State. 


The Boston Traveller says: 

‘*A rather notable thing in forthcoming 
fiction will be a novel, whose scenes are 
laid in the time of Christ, written, in collab- 
oration, by Rev. Herbert D. and Mrs. 
Ward (Elizabeth Stuart Phelps). For 
many years the plan of such a work has 
haunted Mrs. Ward, in somewhat nebulous 
shape, and she will now proceed to the 
embodiment of scenes that presented 
themselves almost as in a vision. Mr. 
Ward is an accomplished Orientalist and 
Biblical scholar, and his great knowledge, 
combined with Mrs. Ward’s imaginative 
power, can hardly fail in producing one of 
the great novels of the day.” 

The first number of The New England 
Magazine, an illustrated monthly pub- 
lished in Boston, and edited by Edward 
Everett Hale and Edwin D. Mead, has sey- 
eral articles relating to Plymouth and the 
Pilgrims. The opening article is ‘*A 
Plymouth Pilgrimage,” by Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, who is a daughter of 
Plymouth, and who discourses on old and 
new times in her peculiarly brilliant, gen- 
ial manner. ‘There are articles on ‘*Ply- 
mouth Woods,” by Marston Watson, of 
Plymouth, on ‘‘The Pilgrim Society and 
the Monument,” and on the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Life in Common,” by Dr. Hale. Prof. 
James K. Hosmer begins a historical ro- 
mance, **The Haunted Bell.” 


Everything that a woman may do while 
maintaining her self-respect is ‘‘woman’s 
work.” If a woman is physically strong, 
and without other ties or obligations, let 
her be brakeman on a railroad train, or 
pilot an ocean steamer, if she will. She 
may follow any profession or trade. That 
one woman is making money as a carpen- 
ter, and another as a blacksmith, settles 
the question of suitability in these occu- 
pations. In all her work, however, let her 
preserve the woman’s characteristics. Let 
her set an example to men in their rough- 
and-tumble greediness by gentler and more 
honest business methods. Leave bragga- 
docio, cheating and swindling to men. 
Let smoothness, courtesy and sincerity 
characterize the business methods of 
woman.— Washington Post. 





THE many remarkable cures Hood’s Sarsapa- | 
rilla accomplishes are sufficient proof that it does | 


possess peculiar curative powers. 





On our eighth page to-day will be found a 
striking and instructive illustration of the com- 
parative worth of the various kinds of baking 
powders now in the market. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street. 


The World of Music 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MOONY, athoroughly good book by L. 0. EMERSON. 
192 pages, 125 Tunes and Songs, and the Elements. 
(60 cts.; $6, doz.) 

For Choirs and 8 Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L.O. Emerson. A grand good book, 
with 320 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets, 
and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. ($1.; $9. doz.) 

| For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly many 
thousands of _RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD (33.); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
METHOD (33.); and of MASON & HOAD- 
LEY'S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS (33.); 
and also commend very highly MASON’S TECH- 
NICAL EXERCISES ($2.50). 

Schools cannot do better than to use SONG MAN- 

UAL, by L.O. EMErson. Book 1, 30 cts., $3. doz.; 

Book 2, #0c., $4.20doz.; and Book 3, c., $4.90 
doz. 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MONY (each (0c.; $6. doz.). 

Kindergarten Teachers use more aud more our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES ($1.25), 
or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE 
ONES ($2.). 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
MARION OSGOOD’S 


Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass 


Of Interest to Women! 
A Safe Investment or Delightful Homes ! 


The Eastern Shore of Virginia offers unusual attrac- 
tions to New Englanders. Good water, excellent 
drainage, healthful climate. Special inducements for 
fruit and poultry raising. Onlineof N. Y.P.&N.R.R., 
direct route te Old Point and the South; 5 hours from 
Philadelphia; 3 miles from the Sea. Property cared 
for, and a guarantee of 6 per cent. given by responsible 

€ 


parties, on pene and full peers address 
LIZ. 8. CHADBOURNE, 
Savin Hill, Boston. 
Sec’y and Treas. Parksley Land and Improvement Co. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ili Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
64 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 


54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
| WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


| Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 
| black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
| Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 





























| cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 
| the clebrated Eureka Spool Silks. Art Embroidery and 
| Knitting Silks. Eureka SilkM’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 


RHADING MADE HASY. 


REFORMATION IN SPELLINC. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


The only truly natural method by which the child may be taught. 


accuracy and fluency attained. No such results 


Study changed from drudgery to the mosy attractive busy work. 


pronounce for itself; thus establishing a 


Independence, self-reliance, 
can possibly be obtained by any other method. 
The child taught to think and 


Reform at the Foundation. 


From H. M. Scort, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theo. Seminary. : - : 
~eeeeng from the progress our daughter has made during nine months’ instruction according 


to Mrs. Pol 


ard’s Method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography is much lightened, I am 


able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural and effective than any other I have had occasion 


to notice. 
To the above Mrs. Scotr adds the following 


I wish her all success in spreading abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.” 


“Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and now, at the 
close of the schooi year, has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able to read almost perfectly in 


any book. 


pronounce correctly by following the rules which she seems to understand thoroughly. 


Words which she has never seen before, and of whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to 


I feel that this 


training has given her the foundation for the study of other languages.” 
Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Metliod in Iowa, gave a practical illustration of 


the results of this method in reading, June 19th, 1889, at the School of Methods, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The 


room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading of a class of little children under the management 
of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. They 


had been one year in the Kindergarten and one year in the Primary school. 


They first read from one of 


the six or eight books read during the year. They next.read from Parker’s First Reader; afterwards from 
“Feathers and Furs,” a book suitable for fourth-grade pupils. They had never seen these books, but read 
so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the sentiment, that it was a surprise to all. By 
request a number of difficult words were placed upon the board. Among them were: freight, glance, 
western, Webster, address. They not only could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. 
If the best evidence of success is success, this method had abundant vindication. 
In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Supt. Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 
“I am free to announce to a my complete and perfect conversion to your Synthetic Method. I 


have watched it closely, and the 


teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next year everyt 
Visitors are coming in, and it amazes every 


The more [ see of it the better I like it. 


for me to say, for you know how incredulous I was in the beginning. 


The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters 


ogic of success convinces me that it is the true spe ame 


I never saw 
ing must be Synthetic. 
y- This is much 


of Providence; Sisters of St. Joseph; Sisters of 


Charity, B. V. M.; Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sisters—all of Chicago 
—also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 


POLLARD’S MANUAL, 


which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and methods of this new system, has 


just come from the press, and is now ready for teachers. 


used in connection with the Po 


Readers and Spellers, this Manual! will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient and reliable guide. 
Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method. All such inquiries will be 


met with full information when addressed : 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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A WESTERN WHEAT-FIELD. 
BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Like liquid gold the wheat-field lies, 
A marvel of yellow and russet and green, 
That ripples and runs, that flows and flies, 
With the subtle shadows, the change, the sheen, 
That play in the golden hair of a girl— 
A ripple of amber—a flare 
Of light sweeping after—a curl 
In the hollows like swirling feet 
Of fairy waltzers, the colors run 
To the Western sun 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat. 


Broad as the fleckless soaring sky, 
Mysterious, fair as the moon-led sea, 
The vast plain flames on the dazzled eye 
Under the fierce sun’s alchemy. 
The slow hawk stoops 
To his prey in the deeps: 
The sunflower droops 
To the lazy wave; the wind sleeps. 
Then all in dazzling links and loops, 
A riot of shadow and shine, 
A glory of olive and amber and wine, 
To the Western sun the colors run 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat. 


O glorious land! My Western land, 
Outspread beneath the setting sun! 
Once more amid your swells I stand, 
And cross your sod-lands dry and dun. 
I hear the jocund calls of men 
Who sweep amid the ripened grain 
With swift, stern reapers once again. 
The evening splendor floods the plain. 
The crickets’ chime 
Makes pauseless rhyme, 
And toward the sun 
The splendid colors ramp and run 
Before the wind’s feet 


In the wheat! 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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COMFORTED. 








BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 





I’d just been desperate all that day; I couldn’t stand 
one thing more; 

The work was piling and piling up, like an awful 
mountain before. 

I gave my dishcloth a twist and a wring, the wring 
of my bitterest mood, 

And said, “If the Lord is tender, or cares, He’ll 
show me a token for good.” 


And Milly turned, as she stood outside, in her pretty 
new figured gown, 

I saw the tears in her big blue eyes—God bless her! 
they seemed to drown 

A little of all I was suffering. She waited, and then 
said she, 

‘Perhaps He sends us some tokens that we do not 
look to see.” 


When she was gone, I sat down and cried, with my 
head on the old red shawl. 

I almost thought there wasn’t a God to plan for this 
world at all! 

But after I’d cried my tears away, I thought of what 
Milly had said; 

I thought of it all the afternoon, and when I had 
gone to bed. 


In the morning, I went to the door, and there was 
my cactus at last in bloom; 

A great, red, glorious blossom that had burst ’twixt 
the light and gloom. 

And when I looked deep into its heart, I felt a kind 
of an awe; 

That sheaf of stamens! that perfect cup! but that 
wasn’t all I saw. 

I gazed at the gnarly, prickly plant, so bare and 
crooked and dry, 

With that blossom just like a rosy star dropped out 
of the morning sky, 

Then sank to my knees beside the door, and there 
on the cold, wet sod, 

I knew there was One who cared for me, and He was 
the loving God. 


For oh, if He has the power to make such a flower 
by love divine, 

Perhaps He will bring a pure white soul from such 
a poor life as mine; 

It is dry, and twisted, and dreary, filled up with my 
household dust ; 

But ah! I have seen His token, and I know I can 
wait and trust. 

— Maine Farmer. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
AN IDEAL WOMAN. 


BY CARRIE M. ASHTON. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPT. 10, 1888. 
Dear Ned: Your long and interesting 


letter came last night, and I was truly glad | 


to hear from you once more. [ congratu- 
late you most heartily, old fellow, on your 
approaching marriage, and hope that you 
will realize your fondest hopes. Your in- 
tended must indeed be charming, if I can 
judge by your description. Of course, I 
shall be only too happy to officiate as best 
man, and meet your “‘stunning” sister-in- 
law that you have told me so much about; 
but don’t, for goodness’ sake, expect me to 
fall in love with her, or I shall disappoint 
you. I have never yet seen my ideal of a 
wife, although I have travelled extensive- 
ly, and have met many charming girls. 
Until I meet that paragon of female love- 
liness, as you call it, I shall remain single, 
for I believe that “single blessedness is 
better than double misery and wretched- 
ness.”’ Shall I describe my ideal for your 
benefit? Most emphatically I believe in 
naving a high standard and living up to it. 
First, she must have good health, which is 
the fundamental principle of happiness in 
this world for herself and family. She 
must dress comfortably and sensibly. I 
do not think I could love a girl who wore 
corsets, trains, high-heeled shoes and déco- 
leté dresses. When I marry, I want a 
companion and an equal, not a toy or a 
slave. ‘‘Clinging vines” have very little 
attraction for me. I do not wanta society 
woman for a wife, for she would care far 
more for society than for me or her home. 
It matters little whether she be dark or 
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light. with blue eyes or black, so long as 
she is happy, bright and true, and willing 
to make the best of things. I could never 
marry a woman who was not thoroughly 
in favor of temperance. No doubt you 
think such a creature will be difficult to 
find. So you think I would want her to 
agree with me in everything, do you? 
Most certainly not; but I should want to 
be. very sure how she stood on some impor- 
tant questions beforehand. I should want 
her to have an individuality, and think and 
believe for herself, taking no one’s opin- 
ion, however great, without weighing and 
studying it herself. I should want her to 
have a thorough education in business and 
housekeeping. I realize that I am particu- 
lar and fussy, but rather than marry a 
woman whose ideals were not as high as 
my own, I will remain a bachelor all my 
days. My mother has been an ideal moth- 
er, and to me a life-long inspiration; she 
has been mother, father, teacher, friend 
and companion, all in one, and most nobly 
has she done her part in life’s great battle. 
She taught me there should be but one 
standard of morality for man and woman, 
and equal opportunities for honest liveli- 
hood. If I ever am fortunate enough to 
find the wife of my dreams, there shall 
never be the ‘‘one pocket-book and the hus- 
band carrying that,” as in so many fami- 
lies. If she is willing to give up her home, 
relatives and everything for me, the least 
Ican dois to divide equally with her every- 
thing that I have. I have never tasted of 
intoxicating liquor, nor used tobacco in 
any form, and the love that I offer to the 
girl I marry will be as pure as her own. 
Well, Ned, old fellow, pardon this long 
and prosy letter, and believe me always 
your faithful chum, Dick NOBLE. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., SEPT. 14, 1888. 
Dear old Dick: Your letter has just 
reached me, as it was forwarded from New 
York. I came on rather suddenly, but 
there were several things to decide on im- 
mediately, and I could easily get away for 
afew days. Well, Ned, old boy, your let- 
ter plainly shows that you are the same old 
penny. I must say you are the hardest 
chap to suit that | ever saw, if, after travel- 
ling all over Europe and our own country, 
you can’t find a single girl to your taste. 
Well, I have an idea, strange as it may 
seem, that I know a young lady who an- 
swers to your ideal perfectly, as far as the 
description goes; and you shall meet her 
at our wedding; but I shall leave you to 
find out who she is, for if I told you, it 
would be just like you to ignore her en- 
tirely. However, if left to yourself, you 
may fall in love. Here you are, past thirty, 
and farther from marriage than you were 
ten years ago. If my plan doesn’t material- 
ize, I shall wash my hands of you, as far 
as scheming or planning for a wife for you 
is concerned. ‘The young lady referred to 
has decided opinions of her own, is a crank 
concerning temperance, woman suffrage 
and dress, but withal is talented, a model 
housekeeper, and thoroughly charming. 
Now I hope I have aroused your curiosity 
sufficiently so that you will make yourself 
just as agreeable and entertaining as pos- 
sible. You know the wedding comes off 
Oct. 10, and Margaret wants you to be 
sure to come the day before. Let me know 
on what train you’ll arrive, and I’ll meet 
you. I haven't time for another word, for 

Margaret is ready for a drive. As ever, 

Faithfully yours, NED. 





Dick Noble and Ned Montague had 
been schoolboys together, and, later, firm 
friends and college chums. Dick had but 
recently returned from an extended trip 
abroad, where he had been studying and 
practising in the large hospitals in Ger- 
many. He had graduated as a physician 
six years previous to the opening of our 
story, in New York City. 

Ned was a rollicking, jovial fellow, al- 
ways happy and contented wherever he 
was. He liked all the girls so well it was 
really a difficult matter to make up his 
mind which he liked best, but the time 
came when Margaret Adams was more to 
him than all the rest. With her sunny, 
golden hair, blue eyes, and tall, willowy 
figure, it was no wonder she was a favor- 
ite with everyone. Mild and gentle in her 
ways, she was totally unlike her sister 
Florence, who was as dark as she was fair, 
with large, luminous black eyes, long eye- 
lashes, glossy black hair and a clear bru- 
nette complexion. 

The two sisters were indeed a contrast. 
Margaret, although two years older, looked 
up to Florence for everything, as did all 
other members of the family, for she was 
a born leader. It was she who‘ planned 
every detail for the wedding. Margaret, 
who was happy in her own love, wished 
every one else to be so too, and said, as 
they were dressing one day: “I wish you 
were going to be married, too, Flo. I can’t 
see why you don’t fallin love with some 
nice man.” 

“Don’t bother your dear head over me, 
puss. Iam not in any hurry tomarry. I 
am too well off as Iam; and, my dear little 








sister, I am not mild and yielding like you. 
You know what a tremendous will I have. 
There might be a clashing between two 
such wills; and a weak, mild man with no 
opinions of his own, I could not tolerate. 
Most of the men of my acquaintance think 
I am all very well for an evening, but de- 
liver them from such a wife, who dares to 
think and act forherself! Did you seethe 
look of horror on young Mr. Read’s face 
when I said, last evening, that I expected 
to vote some day? I did not know but he 
would faint. Poorfellow! Icannot won- 
der that Iam such a surprise to him, and 
shock his delicate system so often, for the 
ladies of his acquaintance have been so en- 
tirely different. I am happier as 1am than 
I should be as the wife of any man I have 
ever met. When theright one comes along, 
all right. Until then, however, I shall 
have as good a time as I always have had. 
Iam not to blame because I am different 
from other people. I never could do things 
because other people did, and I will not 
wear corsets, trains, and high-heeled shoes 
to please any one; neither can nor will I 
believe it is right to drink anything that 
intoxicates. Here it is, two o'clock, and I 
am due at the Woman’s Club at that hour. 
Good-by, dear.” 

October 9 was a beautiful day, and as 
Dick Noble left the boat thathe had taken 
at New York the night before, he soon 
spied the well-known face of Ned, and was 
given a hearty grasp of the hand and wel- 
comed most cordially. They took a car- 
riage and were soon driven to the hospita- 
ble home of the Adams family. Dick was 
charmed with Margaret’s simplicity and 
sweet ways, and did not wonder that his 
friend had fallen desperately in love; but 
he said to himself, as he sat waiting in the 
library, while Ned and Margaret were 
called away for a few moments, ‘‘She is a 
girl any fellow could be proud of, but not 
my ideal of a wife.” 

He was not left long to soliloquize. The 
door opened just then, and Margaret came 
in with her sister, who was glad to meet 
Ned’s friend they had all heard so much 
about, and hoped his stay would bea pleas- 
ant one. 

‘‘Whew! What a handsome woman she 
is! No wonder Ned said she was ‘stun- 
ning.’ I wonder he did not fall in love 
with her himself!” he exclaimed when he 
reached his room. ‘Frank and sincere 
she certainly is, but I should judge rather 
indifferent to men. She looks like a girl 
thoroughly capable of taking care of her- 
self, and who would never be dependent on 
any man.” 

The day of the wedding dawned clear 
and bright. Florence was in demand 
everywhere. Her mother wanted her to 
tell how the tables were to be arranged in 
the dining-room; Ned called her to help 
him about putting up some floral pieces in 
the parlor, and Margaret wanted her to 
help her. It was truly a busy day, and as 
Dr. Dick watched her busy hands helping 
every one, he thought she was the most 
thoroughly self-reliant woman he ever saw, 
and he was proud that he had the honor of 
being best man at the wedding. Florence’s 
dress was a handsome, heavy white silk, 
trimmed with filmy lace, made short. She 
wore and carried Jacqueminot roses, and 
was no less admired than the fair and state- 
ly bride. The wedding was a brilliant one, 
and was witnessed by the élite of Philadel- 
phia, as Mr. Adams was one of the lead- 
ing and best known men of that city. Ned 
and Margaret took the evening boat for 
New York, where they were to make their 
future home. Dick staid two or three days 
longer, upon the urgent request of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams. She had learned to respect 
and admire the manly, dignified physician 
whose praises had been sung so long by 
Ned. 

Dick made numerous visits to the city 
of brotherly love during the winter and 
spring, always pleading business; but 
somehow he managed to find time for a 
little pleasure as well. The following let- 
ter was handed Ned one morning the next 
September, as he reached his office: 


Sept. 1, 1889. 

Dear. Ned: Congratulate me, old fellow, 
for I have at last found and won my ideal. 
She is as good as she is beautiful,—the one 
that I have long sought for and sometimes 
feared I should never find. Sheisas much 
of a crank as your humble servant, and 
has just as strong likes and dislikes; is as 
enthusiastic on the suffrage and temper- 
ance questions as could be desired, and 
withal is as womanly and true a woman as 
Iever saw. Can you guess who she is? I 
sometimes wonder if you referred to her 
when you wrote me, previous to your wed- 
ding, about a pet plan of yours. From 
that day to this you have been absolutely 
mum on the subject. You surely will tell 
me now? The wedding is set for Oct. 10, 
1889, just a year from the day of yours, 
when I realized that I had at last found a 
woman that I respected and admired with 
all my heart. I have begged of Florence, 
for it is none other than your sister-in-law, 
not to tell Margaret until I had written 
you. Of eourse you and Margaret will 





come on for at least a week before the wed- 
ding. I believe I could talk you deaf, 
dumb and blind, but you were there once, 
and can understand it all. Hoping to see 
you soon, I am 
Your prospective brother-in-law, 
Rockford, Il. Dick NOBLE. 
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THE PLYMOUTH MONUMENT. 


SEPT. 10, 1889. 

In spite of the floods that descended I 
went to the Plymouth celebration, and had 
as royal a time as ‘‘a pilgrim and a stran- 
ger” could, only wishing that Priscilla 
were beside me at the magnificent spread 
of good things to eat, of which Priscilla 
had so few ; the lobsters in the salad being, 
perhaps, the only genulne reminder of the 
Plymouth of 1620. I bore a kind introduc- 
tion from Col. Albert Clarke, of the Home 
Market Club, to Gov. Long, of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, that secured me 
all and more than all I asked, which was 
simply to hear the speeches. The atten- 
tive Mr. Danforth, of the Dinner Commit- 
tee, placed me tothe utmost advantage for 
seeing and hearing everything, and gave 
me carte blanche to the sumptuous dinner. 

Did those staunch and starved heroes— 
the brave men and women of the Mayjlower 
—hover about the festive scene? Right 
before me was the motto ‘“‘Plymouth and 
Jamestown, the Pilgrims and the Cava- 
liers, once diverse, now united forever.” 

Though at first I felt it wasn’t true, yet 
it braced up my resolution to make the 
Pilgrim plant flourish on Virginia soil, 
where the Mayflower arbutus has actually 
gladdened our eyes every spring since we 
moored our barque at the mouth of the 
Potomac twenty years ago. Yesterday, 
when in Pilgrim Hall, I read over the im- 
mortal compact signed in that crowded 
cabin, and did not find the word ‘*Massa- 
chusetts” on its page ; only “‘these Northern 
parts of Virginie.” I got completely recon- 
ciled, and concluded to accept the senti- 
ment of the motto, as a prophecy. 

You have read the story of the day, so I 
need not go over it, but it was a most in- 
teresting and delightful festival to me, as 
it seemed to be to the thousands seated at 
those interminable banquet-tables. Gov. 
Long was felicitous in every word and 
part of his duty, as president, and next to 
him I most enjoyed Senator Hoar’s eulogy 
of New England. It was exquisite in affec- 
tionate devotion and patriotic pride—and 
in a tender feeling of the thousand varied 
and beautiful charms of nature; eloquent 
in telling the change man has wrought on 
the face of the sea, as well as the land, 
since the Pilgrims planted their feet on the 
shores of the New England wilderness. 

Plymouth has the fine virtue of being a 
temperance town, so no wine stained the 
cloth of her vast festive board; but the 
“twin barbarism” of nauseating tobacco- 
fumes, rising here and there,—conspicu- 
ously from the chief representatives of the 
Commonwealth, Lieut.-Gov. Brackett and 
others on the platform-stage,—proclaimed 
the millennium not yet come! Myron 
Whitney sang with superb vocal powers 
“The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
What a throat for massive and matchless 
singing! The poem was given by John 
Boyle O’Reilly in clear, crisp tones and 
sentences. In theme and thought it fully 
justified the trust to an exile, albeit Irish, 
or more poetically, a son of Erin. Judge 
Davis, of the Monument Society, hand- 
somely complimented him by saying that 
‘the struck anew the ‘Harp that Hung in 
Tara’s Halls,’ in praise of the freedom-to- 
worship-God heroism of our American 
forefathers, and pointed to the heights of 
freedom yet to be gained.” 

I rebelled at the announcement in the 
papers a day or two before, that the orator 
was to be a not particularly repentant Ken- 
tucky rebel, and I smiled a little scornfully 
that the poet was not a Lowell or Whittier, 
to the manner born. But some subtle and 
potent influences have wrought marvels in 
the orator, and (to quote the poem) I’ve 
yielded to the 

“One sacred Revolution—Change of Mind.” 

I was glad to have Garrison’s noble mot- 
to of the Liberator so signally exemplified 
on this historic occasion,—‘‘My country is 
the world: my countrymen are all man- 
kind.” So,welcome Breckenridge and Ken- 
tucky—once a part of Virginia, of which 
Plymouth itself was, in 1620, apart. And 
welcome Boyle O’Reilly, with a touch of 
the musical brogue of Tom Moore in his 
thin, clean, Americanized lips. (He didn’t 
smoke.) To round out the significance 
of the occasion, if I could have won the 
ear of that committee I would have added 
to their programme that “Old Man Elo- 
quent” who, beyond all others, could have 
lent point, pith, power and pathos to its 
high argument in his picturesque presence, 
his romantic history, and his unmatched 
speech—Frederick Douglass! 

Alas! for another last opportunity like 
the Washington Centennial, in New York, 
to so emphasize our grand American story 
of freedom! For this was not a local, but 
a national monument we met to dedicate 
on the first of August, a day sacred also to 














the emancipation of a million slaves in the 
West Indies, as well as the embarkation at 
Delft Haven 218 years earlier. This double 
anniversary to an unshackled American, 
slave-born, whose fugitive feet found sano. 
tuary on the hallowed soil of the Puritans 
half a century ago, would have inspired 
the tongue of the only living orator of the 
old school of the anti-slavery platform, 
where, as Emerson said, eloquence was 
dog-cheap, and would have made the Ply. 
mouth day more illustrious. Then, how 
can a woman feel that the Pilgrims’ wor; 
is done till she stands on the rock of ,uni- 
versal suffrage with the Irish emigrant, the 
amnestical rebel, and the colored freed. 
man? As Wendell Phillips used to say; 
“To be as good as the Puritans, we need 
to be a great deal better.” 

The final dedication of the monument 
was well delayed till no slave remains to 
bitterly taunt the vain boast of liberty and 
righteous law in our land. An orthodox 
religious reporter, who felt aggrieved at 
the Unitarian management of the dedica- 
tion, sat next me, and I could not help sug- 
gesting with sympathy, at opportune re. 
marks: 

‘All right, if they mean the ballot to the 
Southern negro, and to women, as Goy, 
Long and Senator Hoar do.” 

‘But did they say so there?” pertina- 
ciously inquired a friend (to whom I re- 
ported at home), recalling Wendell Phil- 
lips’s story: ‘*Did he hit the owl?” 

‘“No! but everybody knows their open 
sentiments.” 

‘*Well,” pursued my friend,‘‘what would 
we have said if Garrison and Phillips had 
gone to dedicate a monument to the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth before the war, and 
never mentioned the slave?” 

Yes, we should have had Mary A. Liver- 
more on that Plymouth stage to pull the 
eyes of the Kentucky Breckenridge wide 
open, and make his wonder grow to the 
full glory of American principles. 

It was some consolation that three of the 
five figures of the monumentare of women, 
all most beautiful. Faith, with the star on 
her forehead, pointing us upward to Hope 
for our share of rights and justice still de- 
nied and delayed; Morality with her tab- 
lets; sweetest and most winsome of all, 
Education, with the little child being 
taught the way to light and life. The 
lovely marbles pictured in exquisite bass- 
relief the Embarkation, the Landing, the 
Signing of the Compact, and the Treaty 
with the Indians, and lent a rare enchant- 
ment to the granite. C. F. PUTNAM. 
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A WOMAN ENGINEER. 





Many pairs of eyes have opened very 
wide in amazement at the sight of a black- 
eyed and bright-faced young woman in the 
engine room of the steamer Ocean City, 
which plies on Great Egg Harbor Bay, be- 
tween Long Port, Ocean City, and Somers 
Point, N. J., and when passengers see the 
ease and familiarity with which she 
handles the wheels and levers of the en- 
gine, they hold their breath for a few 
seconds to see what stranger thing can 
happen. But nothing alarming does hap- 
pen. The young lady is Mrs. Nora Buck, 
and she makes as efficient an assistant to 
her husband, the engineer of the Ocean 
City, as any man who could be put in her 
place. She is skilled in the management 
of the machinery, and presides over the 
engine room with perfect confidence and 
complacency. 

Mrs. Buck is a granddaughter of Commo- 
dore Lavelette, and the daughter of the 
founder of Lavelette City, N. J. Upon 
the water she is always at home, and can 
handle an oar or sail a yacht like an expert. 
She is a perfect picture of health. Her 
Tam O’Shanter hat, cambric dress, and big, 
checked apron are a pleasant sight to the 
people who patronize the Ocean City. 
Aside from the novelty of her position in 
the engine room, her bright face and pleas. 
ant manners have made her a great favor- 
ite with people who visit Atlantic City and 
other neighboring places along the shore. 
—From the Philadelphia Record. 


—————-9-4—____ 
WOMEN RANK BELOW IDIOTS. 


BURLINGTON, IA., SEPT. 2, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The closing sentence of an article 00 
“Taxation Without Representation,” in 
the last issue, states that : ‘*Mrs. Livermore 
and Clara Barton hold precisely the same 
political status with babies, idiots, luna- 
ties, felons, and Jefferson Davis.” 

Allow me to dissent from this. In my 
opinion this statement, which is ,ofteD 
made, gives our laws more credit than 
rightfully belongs to them. Leaving out 
Jefferson Davis, let us look at it. 

Babies, if of the male sex, can grow and 
become voters ; idiots can be educated, their 
feeble intellects developed, and, if of the 
required gender, they can be taken to the 
polls and voted ; lunatics may recover their 
reason; felons come out of jails and peni- 
tentiaries and, if members of the dominant 
half of humanity, the ballot is given to 
them. But if women, no matter how 
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moral, how clear-headed, how intellectual, 
or how old we may be,—the ballot is not 
for us. 

In other words, these disqualifications 
are, in the case of men, only temporary, 
while that of sex is permanent. So the 
latter is far greater, and should, not be 
classed with the former. 

= M. &. Dunnam: 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FLITTER. 


A TRUE STORY OF A DOVE: 





Flitter was a dove. She was not a white 
dove, neither was she ringed or speckled. 
She was not of a brilliant blue color, with 
a peacock ruff around her neck, like some 
rare creatures of her kind. She was only 
a plain little dove-colored dove, looking as 
though she might be the very commonest 
kind of a bird; but she was far from being 
that, as you will see. 

One morning, Teddy Barker, the miller’s 
boy, said to his father: ‘‘Have you noticed 
the dove that sits up on the beams in the 
horse-shed, or flies round there all day? 
She’s been there for quite a while.” 

“J saw one the other day,” returned Mr. 
Barker. “I threw her out a handful of 

in. Hasn’t she gone yet?” 

“No,” said Teddy. ‘I wouldn’t wonder 
if she had come to stay. It is getting to 


be pretty cold weather for her to pick up | 


things. I am going to feed her now.” 

“I would,” said Mr. Barker. He was a 
kind-hearted man, and he knew what a 
good thing it was for a ten-year-old boy to 
have a pet. After that, Teddy fed the 
dove every morning and night. 

One day, he came in and said, ‘‘Father, 
I’ve got a name for that dove.” 

‘What is it?” 

“You see, when I go out to feed her, she 
comes down so pretty! She doesn’t fly 
really, and she doesn’t flutter. She sort 0’ 
fitters. I’m going to call her Flitter.” 

“All right,” said his father. ‘I used to 
have a dove when I was a boy, and I called 
it Pete.” 

“I’m not going to call my dove Pete,” re- 
joined Teddy, indignantly. ‘“‘You might 
call a bulldog Pete, but I don’t think it’s 
a nice name for a soft, little, gentle dove. 
Now ‘Flitter’ sounds just like her.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Barker, laughing. 
So Flitter she was. . 

It was in early December when Teddy 
first spied the dove. His father was build- 
ing a nice new hen-house close by the mill. 
When it was finished, the hens flocked into 
it gladly. They had had only a rough 
shelter before, and the weather was grow- 
ing very cold. 

“Father,” said Teddy one evening, ‘‘it’s 
going to freeze like everything to-night. 
I believe I’ll put Flitter into the hen- 
house.” 

“That's a good idea,” his father re- 


sponded. ‘She might as well stay there 
whenever she likes. There’s plenty of 
room.” 


So Teddy introduced F litter into the hen- 
house. She gazed about her new home 
with bright, pleased eyes; that is, Teddy 
said they looked pleased. The hens, how- 
ever, did not seem to welcome her very 
gladly. For several days, they made poor 
little Flitter’s life miserable by pecking at 
her, and cackling all sorts of ugly noises 
at her; but she showed no sort of resent- 
ment when she was attacked. She merely 
flew out of the way very softly until the 
naughty hens calmed down. Then she 
would take her place among them again 
with a sweet confidence, which after a 
little seemed to disarm their wrath. 

Before Flitter had been an inmate of the 
hen-house two weeks there was not a fowl 
in it which did not seem glad to have the 
little dove snuggle down beside her at 
night. If dear little Flitter had under- 
stood the New Testament, she could not 
have followed its precepts more closely. 

One day, Teddy came running into the 
mill in great excitement. ‘‘Come!” he 
called to his father. ‘Come quick!” 

Mr. Barker could leave as well as not. 
So he followed Teddy to the yard of the 
hen-house, where there were two hens 
fighting in the most vicious way. Fitter 
was on a perch just above the combatants, 
and evidently in great distress. She flut- 
tered about wildly, and uttered little heart- 
broken moans. Finally, she ‘‘flittered” 
gently through the air, landing right be- 
tween the angry fighters. 

“There,” whispered Teddy, ‘“‘that’s just 
what she did when I ran in to get you. I 
was in hopes she would do it again, for I 
Saw the hens wouldn’t stop then. Now 
how do you suppose a little bit of a dove 
like her dares to get right in between those 
great. cross hens? I should think she 
Would be too scared.” 

Mr. Barker shook his head. 
yond me,” he said. 

The hens would not hurt their little 
friend on any account, and presently the 
fight stopped. 

“Dve heard of the ‘dove of peace,’ and 


“Tt’s be- 





all that,”’ declared the good miller after- 
ward, in describing the scene to one of the 
neighbors, ‘‘but I didn’t suppose doves 
were really so much inclined that way. 
This one is, though.” 

After that, Teddy watched the dove 
more closely than ever, and ran whenever 
he heard the noise of battle in the hen. 
yard. He found that it was part of the 
regular programme for the dove to inter- 
fere in all the fights that went on there. 
Teddy saw her break up many and many 
a petty squabble just as she had broken up 
the one which he had called his father out 
to see. 

The spring came on. The flock of hens 


bought a new supply from among his 


kindly ; but she won them over just as she 
had won over the others, by the uniform 
gentleness with which she treated them. 
No Quaker in his garb of drab was ever 
a more determined apostle of peace and 
fraternity than was the little dove-colored 
dove. 

One morning in the early summer, one 
of the neighbors came over to the mill 
and said to Mr. Barker: ‘*There’s some 
sort of a creature killing the hens around 
here. My next-door neighbor lost seven 
good hens last night, and two of mine are 
missing. There are bloody feathers all 
over my yard, and the carcasses of the 
hens are lying out in the grass yonder. 
The creature just sucks the blood, and then 
leaves. It’s a weasel, or a lynx, or some- 
thing of that sort. Some of us are going 
| to take our guns to-night and watch for 
| him. You want to look after your hens a 
| little sharper than common.” 

Mr. Barker thanked him, and said that 
he certainly would; but the very next day 
| he found bloody feathers scattered all 
| around the hen-house, and two hens were 
| missing. .* 

All the keepers of fowls in the village 
| were thoroughly excited by this time, and 
| it might as well be told right here that a 
| few nights later one of the hunters shot a 

long, slim weasel. After this, the depreda- 
| tions upon the poor chicks ceased. 

On the morning that the two hens were 
missing, Mr. Barker and Teddy were un- 
usually busy. But Teddy went about with 
a grave face and wet eyes. He was fond 
of his hens, and could not bear to have 
them frightened and murdered so. It was 
bad enough to have to kill one himself to 
make a savory chicken pie of. 

During the morning he happened to look 
out of the window. ‘There was Flitter in 
the grass, and pecking away atit. When 
she had filled her bill with bits of grass, 
she flew toward the hen-house. 

‘Tt wonder what she’s up to?” thought 
Teddy. But he was too busy to go just 
then to see. 

Pretty soon he happened to be near the 








Flitter with three or four bits of grass in 


Mr. Barker came up just then. 

‘Have you noticed your dove?’ he 
asked Teddy. ‘‘She’s been working like a 
good fellow. I’ve looked out a dozen 
times, and every time I’ve seen her going 


grass.” 
‘I’ve been seeing her, too,” cried Teddy, 


“Can’t you spare me long enough to run 
out and see what’s the matter, father?” 

‘Yes, go along,” said Mr. Barker. 

A few moments later, Teddy came rush- 
ing in again. His face was pale, and he 
looked as though he had been very deep- 
ly impressed by something or other. 

“Come, father, you must come and see 
what Flitter is doing,” he said. 

‘But I can’t,” protested the good miller. 
“There are half a dozen men waiting 
here.” 

“T can’t help it,” cried Teddy. ‘Tell 
‘em all to come, too. ‘They'll see the | 
queerest thing they ever saw or heard of, 
I'll wager.” 

So they all left the old mill to run itself 
for a while, and stepped over to the little 
hen-house. There was a row of box nests 
at one side of the building. By lifting a 
plank, one could look right down into 
these nests. Teddy raised the board. 
There lay the dead bodies of the two miss- 
ing hens. They had evidently had just 
strength enough left to crawl, after they 
had been attacked, into their nests to die. 
But hardly enough of them was to be 
seen to show what manner of creatures 
they were, for they were completely hid- 
den by a delicate coverlet of fresh bits of 
the summer grass. While the men were 
looking, little Flitter flew fearlessly down 
among them, dropped some blades of 
grass upon the bodies of her dead com- 
rades, and was off again in a breath for 
more. It was a touching sight. 

“That’s what she’s been doing,” said 
Teddy. 

**Well, I declare!” was all the good mil- 
ler could say. His eyes were suspiciously 





window again, and again he saw little | 


her bill go flying toward the hen-house. 


neighbors. Like their predecessors, these | 
hens seemed to regard little Flitter at first | 
as an interloper, and treated her very un- | 





had been considerably thinned out to sup- | 
ply the good miller’s table, and now he | 
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Hotter 
“« Weather 
Bigger the Proof. 


As the weather grows warm, the sale of 
James Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound 
rapidly increases. This proves that many 
Ss | . women recognize the fact that Pearline 
makes washing and cleaning very much 
easier than when done with the ordinary 
means. Proves also that summer clothing, 
being of delicate texture and color, will 
not stand the rough usage necessary when 
}\ washed with soap, and establishes the fact 
ts ~——sthat PEARLINE, indoing away with the 

: rubbing, lessens the wear and tear and fills 
)| a a very important place. Delightful for 
fA bathing in fresh or salt water. Its ingre- 
dients render it harmiless to the most delicate skin. Especially 
during the hot weather it is to your advantage to use Pearline, 
and only humane to supply your servants with it, and thus 


lighten their labors ; besides you insure much better results. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


B W ' which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
are IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous, 
106 


Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New Yorks, 








BEQUIPOISH WAIST. 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical pocpertane and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 
BStyle 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... 
“« @i, “ bd ** Bone Front only... 





es » « Laced Back, Boned Front and Bac e 
“* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........sseseeees 
« ¢é11, «* ‘ ‘ MODeccccccccccccccccccccccecece 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones.........seseeseesececceees 75 
631, Infants’ “ OF  ceseeee coocccoecocesoceccs 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. | 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious goa. } 
8 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


4&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


LATEST AOHIEVE- 
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CUERS 
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| the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


| days. 


| 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M, Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


| SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


| The winter session = a Oct. ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 

| C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.S., DEAN. 











Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
| N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 

| PHILADELPHIA. 

| 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN.; 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 





oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures......0.+ssesseees 8 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and 1M AdVANCE.......secccerevcesesees -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-ssecessees 5.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee......cseccocsee socccececcecs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three gous’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 


| UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 


For the past four years (associated with her son, 

+, Of Harvard) has 

made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 


| @ thorough Medical Electrician. 


Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs 
Take elevator. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 





| at cost at office of Woman’s Journa., No. 3 


| Park Street, Boston. 


| 


Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 


| sent by mail for 10 cents. 


GOLLARS UNIQUE GEO. CLEMENT 
j & 00. 
The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they nave attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
poets Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods, We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command. We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
| durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
| Strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive | 
| material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We | 
shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 
| A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Culf Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 
Gents’ QOTIRB ec occ voce cccscc ccc ccccese 20 cents. 6 for $1.15. %2.25 per dozen, 
uffs.... So * Gfor 2.25. 4.25 “ ~ 
Ladies’ Collars — = 6 for  .85. 1.50 * pa 
sed Cc 30 =“ 6 for 1.70. 300 * Kee 


' 


in the hen-house with her bill full of | 


his curiosity now thoroughly roused. | 


| People. 


| the medicine itself. 





uffs .. one 
Small Bosoms........ 50 §~ Large Bosois..ccccccce.ce 75 cents. 


M 


ffs 
Be sure this trade mark a ; all the sy . . . 
TRADE sb menins ocean oe appease ona 1¢ goods you purchase, to insure 
FLL LL 0 | N) Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 
ee. U GEO. CLEMENT & CO., | 


33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


moist, and all the men were very sober as 
they turned to go back into the mill. 


| 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 


“TI never believed before that the robins 
did cover the babes in the wood with 
leaves, but Ido now,” said Teddy. 

Little Flitter still lives on in the hen- 
house beside Mr. Barker’s mill, ever put- 
ting forth her best efforts to civilize the 
community in which she dwells. She is 
not only a joy and a blessing to them, but 
she is a living lesson to all of us who 
know what she has done.—Harper’s Young 
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THE BEST ADVERTISING. 

The most efficient advertising in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that which comes from 
That is, those who are cured 
by it speak to friends suffering similarly, who 
in turn derive benefit and urge others to try this 
successful medicine. Thus the circle of its pop- 
ularity is rapidly widening from this cause alone, 
and more and more are becoming enthusiastic 
in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as it actually 
demonstrates its absolute merit. All that is asked 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that it be given a fair 
trial. If youneed a good blood purifier, or build- 
ing up medicine, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 

To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address Erecrric Acency, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy Free to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T.A. Stocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





THE gloves at the Red Glove Store, 53 West 
po are always satisfactory and well-fitting. Try 
them. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to tne fact that our 


COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- | 


nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. POGSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure Ido not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again. 
Imeana ical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
treatise and a Free 





all Blood Diseases, 


AGENTS #73 Ror meninaane sirensed 
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nah D. Cheney. 
ane Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
ake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke ys. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomAn’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
| the Hon. John D. Long. 
| The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 

Livermore. 
| Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
| ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
| Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
| by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
| Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

o Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
urtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
an Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

arke. 

Woman my Reasons for and against, b 
James Freeman Clarke. des 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical - 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 

or double price. 
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It may interest the readers of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL to know what our present 
law is concerning the husband’s obliga- 
tion to pay for articles of personal apparel 
and adornment intended for the use of the 
wife. 

By the English common law, still in 
force in England and those of our Amer- 
ican States which adopted the common 
law, comprising a great majority of the 
States, a wife has implied authority, as her 
husband’s agent, to purchase articles nec- 
essary to the comfort of herself and her 
family. This means that the wife, even 
without her husband’s consent, has a right 
to make purchases of clothing, food, and 
other articles for herself and the family, 
and to have the amount charged to her 
husband. 

But this right of the wife is not un- 
limited. If it were, an extravagant woman 
might with legal impunity render her hus- 
band penniless, and keep himthus. More- 
over, the shop-keeper who sells goods to a 
married woman has a right to know to 
whom he is to look for his pay. Conse- 
quently we find the following limitations | 
to the law: 

1. Ifthe husband has requested his wife 





to trade only at certain stores, she has no 
right to buy goods and have the amount | 
charged to him at any other stores. And | 
if he keeps her supplied with a sufficient 
amount of ready money to pay cash for 
her purchases, and has requested her not 
to buy on credit, he is not bound to pay 
for anything she buys in violation of his | 
expressed request. In caseof any dispute 
over this, it is for the jury to decide 
whether the amount of money given to her 
was sufficient for the family expenses, and 
in deciding this the jury is to consider the 
pecuniary circumstances of the husband 
and the family’s manner of living. If he 
has not, in the opinion of the jury, provid- 
ed a sufficient amount, he is liable for nec- 
essary articles which the wife has had 
charged to his account, and it is no defence 
for him to say that he gave her some 
money for her expenses, if the jury think 
he did not give her enough. 

2. If the wife abandons her husband 
without just cause, she has no longer any 
vight to charge him for her purchases. But 
so strongly does the law protect this au- 
thority of the wife to pledge her husband's 
credit, that if she leaves him for just cause, 
she still has the right. The notices we 
often see in the papers, where a husband 
‘*posts” his wife, stating that he will pay 
no bills of her contracting, have absolute- 
ly no effect to release him from his obliga- 
tion, if the wife is without fault in leaving 
him. They may serve to warn shop-keep- 
ers of “‘trouble ahead,” and to put them on 
their guard, but they do not absolve a 
husband from still providing for his 
abused and, it may be, long-suffering wife. 
So in case of a judicial separation,—not 
amounting to a divorce,—unless some defi- 
nite agreement is made between the par- 
ties, the husband is still bound to pay bills 
of his wife’s contracting. 

3. If the shop-keeper, at the time a 
woman buys goods, knows she is a mar- 
ried woman, and yet prefers to charge the 
amount to her, he cannot afterwards turn 
around and sue the husband for his pay. 

4, Not all bills contracted by the wife are 
required to be paid by the husband. They 
must be bills for ‘‘necessaries” for herself 
and her family. Now this term ‘‘neces- 
saries” has a technical meaning in the law, 
much broader than its ordinary colloquial | 
signification. In law it does not simply in- | 
clude the bare necessities of life. Among | 
persons not thoroughly conversant with 
law, there is a belief that it does mean only 
this and nothing more, and so they not un- 
reasonably conclude that this particular 
law is very harsh to women. 

Now, in deciding ina given case whether 
the article purchased be ‘‘necessary,”’ many 
things are to beconsidered. Diamond ear- 
rings might be considered necessary for 
the wife of a President of the United 

‘States, while they would not be necessary 
for the wife of a day-laborer. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, it is for the judge to say whether the 
particular article in question could possi- 
bly be necessary for any one. If he thinks 
that it may be, it is then for the jury to 
say whether the article is necessary for 
this particular wife, and in deciding this, 
they must take into consideration the pe- 
cuniary condition of the husband, the style 
in which he lives, and the station in society 
of himself and his family. 

Practically, at the present day, our 
courts take such a liberal view of the needs 
of wives, that a judge will seldom take 
upon himself the responsibility of assert- 
ing that the article purchased could not by 
any possibility be necessary for any wom- 
an. He will leave it to the jury to decide 
upon the evidence. 

Thus, in a rather recent Massachusetts 
case, a judge declined to rule that a piano, 

_ a gold watch and chain, and other articles 
of jewelry were not necessary for the wife 
of a carpenter and builder, thus implying 
that these articles might be necessary for 











her if the jury should find that her hus- 
band lived in a style sufficient, and had 
property enough, to warrant such a pur- 
chase. 


In an English case, arising about 1820, 
the wife of a lawyer who had a small in- 
come and lived in a shabbily-furnished 
house, bought kid gloves, laces, and other 
ornaments to the value of several hundred 
pounds. The court laid down very em- 
phatically the rule that the husband’s pe- 
cuniary condition must be considered in 
deciding what are “necessaries,” and 
stated that there must be some rule to 
protect a husband from the extravagances 
of his wife. This being the second suit 
brought against this unfortunate man 
within two years, for extravagant pur- 
chases by his wife, he was so deeply mor- 
tified that he requested the reporter to 
print a fictitious name in place of his own 
in the volume containing the report of the 
case. 

This rule of necessaries applies also to 
suits against fathers for purchases made 
by their minor children. Thus, in Eng- 
land, a finger-ring and a gold watch and 
chain were considered necessary for the 
son of a nobleman in college, but a ‘wine 
supper” was not thought to be necessary 
for any youth whatever. 

It will be seen that if there be injustice 
to women in this particular matter of nec- 
essaries, it is not so much the law itself as 
the interpretation of it in a given case by 
the jury. It is the jury—the twelve men 
who theoretically represent the average 
sentiment of the community—who have 
power to say what is necessary for a wife 
to have and to wear. 
supposed to voice itself through a jury 
chosen from among the community. But 


how can twelve men represent the senti- | 


ment of a community composed of men 
and women, especially in a matter where 
a woman’s proper clothing and mainte- 
nance are in question? Would not the pres- 
ence of six women on the jury insure a 
more intelligent verdict in such a case? 

Marky A. GREENE. 

Boston, Mass. 
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HONOR THE HOUSEWORKERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


The community is | 





The plan of honoring domestics for long | 


and faithful service is an old one in Den- 
mark. The wife of Frederick VI., the 
grandmother of the late Frederick VIL., 
formed such a society, and the interest of a 
capital then collected is still publicly 
awarded as premiums by the Queen of 
Denmark, to girls that have served the 
same family for ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years. It is considered as great an honor to 
the family as to the girl. 

A family in France last year celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their hired 
girl. They had her invite her friends, and 
made a regular ‘“‘silver-wedding” of it. 


These are exceptions; there, as here, the | 


girls look forward to the time when they 
shall have their own homes. In the coun- 
try a girl often begins at fourteen as nurse 
girl, advances to second girl, and finishes 
as cook. A good nurse girl twenty years 
old wanted to leave me, because her 
lover thought it a shame for so old a girl 
to serve as nursery girl. Some girls object 
to children, but as a rule they form a good 
link between mistress and maid. But the 
children must be trained to ask the girl to 
help them, and to thank her for it. Why 
should not they? They wi!’ follow the 
example of their parents, and are they not 
dependent on the help of the girl? If pa- 
rents only could see the importance of this 
little matter. A child that says “all 
right,” when its father or mother promises 
it, or gives it a treat, will find it so much 
harder to pray to its Heavenly Father and 
render thanks to Him for blessings re- 
ceived. It is an object-lesson in ungrate- 
fulness if we do not say ‘Thank you” to 
our servants. 

We have seen how classes grow into 
schools, and training schools into homes. A 
home where the graduate can go for ad- 
vice, help, stay over a night, from which 
she can seek a new place. Enlarge this home 
to embrace working—and you see the 
natural growth of our plans for a training- 
school for domestics. In Denmark a 
boarding-house for ladies is connected 
with the school. Food and whole meals 
are sent out; laundry work is done; thus 
work is provided for the pupils. When 
Mrs. Lippincott wrote to me a year ago, I 
was glad to hear of her plans. Asa mem. 
ber of L’association Internationale, an In- 
ternational Protestant society of ladies 
that tries to form a network of friends 
for all young girls all over the world, I 
welcomed the idea as a step towards form- 
ing a similar, but stronger society here. A 
report of mine to the International Coun- 
cil in Washington on similar work in Den- 
mark was my first introduction to her. 
Since then we have been corresponding, 
trying to interest others. We do not know 
if our form is the right one; we have 
reason to believe so, for is not our time a 
century of organization and of nationaliza- 
tion? 





| at least five years. 





While Iam not sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that Mr. Bellamy’s idea of national- 


Every town, every city, must carry its 
own burdens first, do its own work, build 
its own home. Detroit, Mich., has done 
so—and then what a support we will be to 
each other. If our society succeeds in 
moving some of the stones, or in drawing 
one furrow, we shall feel amply repaid for 
our work. 

One word more. Most of us, I hope, 
believe as I do, in the resurrection of the 
body. Think of it; what a host of ser- 
vant girls some of us will have to face on 
the day of judgment! Surely, if we shall 
give account of every word, how much 
more of the influence that a stay, be it 
ever so short, may have had for good or 
for bad in the life of our neighbor. The 
International society, ‘‘Les Amis dela Jeune 
Fille,” is doing excellent work and, through 
its headquarters in Switzerland, is con- 
nected with the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Travellers’ Aid Society, 
and others. A year ago this society had 
only four names on its book for America. 
We have now fourteen ‘‘Friends,” in four- 
teen different towns of the United States. 

Chicago, Ill. ADA M. FREDERIKSEN. 
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HOME INDUSTRY FOR INSANE WOMEN. 





One of the most notable papers read at 
the annual meeting of the American Social 
Scientific Association, at Saratoga, last 
week, was that of Miss Alice R. Cooke on 
‘Training Insane Women in Domestic In- 
dustry.” 

Miss Cooke is a young lady of Barnstable 
County, Mass., a trained nurse, whose fam- 
ily circumstances made it needful that she 
should support herself and yet remain at 
home. She therefore proposed to the State 
authorities, soon after they began in Mas- 
sachusetts to place the chronic insane in 
private dwellings, under a law passed in 
1885, that she should take three insane 
women to her mother’s house in Sandwich, 
and care for them there for the modest 
sum of $3.25 a week for each woman. 
This proposition was gladly accepted in 
behalf of the State, and nearly three years 
ago three women were taken by Miss Cooke 
with the understanding that, so long as her 
care of them was satisfactory, not less 
than three should always remain with her. 

So far as known, Miss Cooke’s experi- 
ments have been unique, never having been 
undertaken systematically before, and her 
success is a valuable contribution to the 
science of treating the insane. 

Her first three patients, taken in charge 
October, 1886, were above thirty-seven 
years of age, and had been in the asylums 
They talked incessant- 
ly and incoherently, and at night. Their 
habits were untidy and disorderly. They 
were subject to delusions, and had no idea 
of work or how it should be done. Now 
they talk rationally, are neat in dress, or- 
derly in their habits, and can do all the 
different branches of housework quietly 
and systematically. They chat, sing, and 
read together, go alone on errands, and are 
regarded as almost well. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 





Ir Won’t Bake Breap.— in other words, 


| Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not do impossibilities. 


Its proprietors tell plainly what it has done, sub- 
mit proofs from sources of unquestioned reliabil- 
ity, and ask you frankly, if you are sufferin 
from any disease or affection caused or poomotea 
by impure blood or low state of the system, to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The experience of 
others is sufficient assurance that you will not be 
disappointed in the result. 





Look Here, Friends, Are You Sick, 


Do you suffer from a sia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





SEND two-cent stamp for “‘A Phenomenal Rec- 
ord” to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted—By an experienced Dress-maker, en- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply 46 
yrtle Street. 

















PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORE. 

Parties visiting New York, shopping or sight- 
seeing, will find excellent private board at 
61 East 11th St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 

reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 
(Mt. Carroll, Il. 
MT. CARROLL SEMINAR offers superior ad- 


vantages, with vpportunity for self-help. Oread free. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 

their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 

h branches Seeronghly taught. 8 ad- 

vantages in the study o iterature, 

Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 

Qwaseaae COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, PA. 

jot, 30 minutes from Broad 

















COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) .. i a 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) res 
BUMFORD’S, when treats... aS 
HANFORD’S, when treat... 
REDHEADS .... ...... . .-_ 
CHARM (Alum Powder)... es 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) » . . ES 
DAVIS’, and DAVIS’ O. K .s 

New York, (Alum Powders. )a 
PIONEER (Sen Francisco). .. as 
DR. PRICE’S. .... ........ 
SNOW FLAKE (Croft's) .... 
LEWIS’...... ..-. -.-. .--- 
PEARL (Andrews & Co.)...... 
HECKER’S......... .----- 
GILLET’S .... .........--- 
ANDREWS £00. Resa!" 
BUMEUKD’S, when not fresh 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“T have tested a eo of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
open market, and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients, It is a cream 
of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances. E. G. Love, Ph.D. 


“Tt is a scientific fact that the Repel Baking Powder is absolutely pure. The 
Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public. H. A, Mort, Ph. D. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in quality and highest in strength of any 
baking powder of which I have knowledge. Wa. McMourtrw, Ph.D. 





The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 
American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and unf- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists and Boards of 
Health all over the world. 


Notge.—The above D1aGRam illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, besides affording the advant- 
age of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 
fair minded person of these facts. 

* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a comparatively 

c 


high degree of strength, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value, 
4ll alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ogetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Cake 
VEG WWTN, 
ae 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 








s 
Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 

For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 
college. Special advantages in the departments of 
oratory and music, For circulars and information 
address MISS HECKART, Room 13, No. 3 Park 8 


‘ark St., 
Boston, Mass., until Sept. 15. School year begins 
Sept. 25, 1889. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; home life. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year qpete September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


T= 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-building. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALL 
W. Newton, Mass. 


COWLES “ii"biritmounh St, Boston.” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 

MeRcY A. BAILEY, De ia C. RICH. 

This well-established School opens October ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
; Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
I 














Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 





























nterior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
Chauncy-Hall School. 
VERY famil ires the cen cihtale 
62 Eble tor heating the hows Sed Cokie he tek Al 
d Yea r. will agree to this Proposition, but, some be in 
doubt where “the best” may be obtained. To such we 
Thorough preparation is made for the Institute M reas ourselves, and request an examination of the 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. | ductions— the Boston Heater, she Montie and K achoner 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- | Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. | If 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. gon Fynaet mane apepens —— mages = os 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- | say of them. 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 269 Boylston Street. We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
The special class for training Kindergarten | faction In every particular, and to be posi- 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOcK, | tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
will re-open the second week in October. and General Convenience. 
FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
(—- Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer i E Only decided merit 
could accomplish this — 
32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. ”? 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergarteners 


OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 


(MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
La Porte, IND. 


86 LAKE 8T., CHICAGO. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Piace- 
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